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GLEN SUMMIT 
SPRINGS HOTEL 


Glen Summit Springs, Pa. 
2,000 Ft. Above Sea Level 








3% Hours from New York via Le- 
high Valley R. R. 





A Modern Hotel of 200 Rooms 





Riding, Driving, Automobiling. Over 
140 Miles of Magnificent Roads. 
Bathing, Boating, Tennis. 





BROWN & WARBURTON 


Proprietors. 











Austin Organs 








{ae We point you to our RECORD 
of achievement TEN GREAT GIANT 
ORGANS in a half year. 


{a Note also that we have built 
many smaller ones in that time. 


{@s> Bear in mind that, small or big, 
each organ is built to stand, 


ae~ We ask you to look into the 
matter thoroughly, in considering a 
new organ. That will bring you to 
us. Confident, isn’t it? But Facts 
SPEAK. 


Austin Organ Company 


162 Woodland St., HARTFORD, CONN. 
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Net Surplus is the supreme test of a fire 


company’s strength. 


The Continental has the largest American 


net surplus. 


Thus a Continental policy is the surest 
shield from financial loss by fire. 


Assets $24,198,038 


Liabilities $9,134,437 


Capital $2,000,000 
Policyholders Surplus $15,063,601 


THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE 


WESTERN OFFICE 


res | 





46 Cedar Street, New York 332 South La Salle Street, Chicago 
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SCRIBNER BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING 





The Letters of Robert Louis Stevenson 


Among the one hundred and fifty letters 
never before published which this new four- 
volume edition contains, are some of the 
most characteristic he ever wrote. They 
were largely to an inner circle of his in- 
timate friends, and sufficient time having 
pai to make the publication of these 
letters proper and right, it was thought best 
to incorporate them in a rearranged edition, 
in which there would be no separation into 
groups. This is, therefore, a definitive and 
complete form of the collection, 

Library style. With portraits. 
volumes. Cloth, $6.00 net. 

Uniform with the Biographical Edition. 
16mo, 4 volumes. Cloth, $4.00; Limp 
Leather, $5.00. net. 


The Adventures of James Capen Adams 


Mountaineer and Grizzly Bear Hunter of 
California. 

By Theodore H. Hittell. 

“An American classic.’’—Life. 


$1.50 net; postpaid $1.65 
Three Thousand Years of Mental Healing 


By George B. Cutten, President of Aca- 
dia University. 





8vo. 4 








$1.50 net; postpaid $1.65 
Lay Morals and Other Papers 


By Robert Louis Stevenson. 

A volume uniform in style with the Bio- 
graphical Edition of Stevenson, including 
“Father Damien,’’ and other scattered 
writings not contained in the Biographical 
Edition and some of them contained in no 
standard edition. 

16mo. Cloth, $1.00; Limp Leather, $1.25 
net; Half Calf, $1.75 net; Half Morocco, 
$2.00 net. 


The Revolutionary War and the Military 
Policy of the United States 


With many detailed maps. 
By General Francis Vinton G 











In this season do you not gather together a few 
summer books to take with you to the mountains 
or seashore where books are hard to get? 

And when you have selected two or three 
novels—such as “BRAZENHEAD THE GREAT” 
by Maurice Hewlett, “THE PATRICIAN” by 
John Galsworthy, “THE PRICE” by Francis 
Lynde—do you not think :— 

*‘Now I want a serious book or so—but not too 
an, i pga worth while, but entertain- 
in 9? ‘ 

Then, in your search for that happy combina- 
tion, remember Price Collier, master-extraordi- 
nary of that happy combination. Recalling that 
“ENGLAND AND THE ENGLISH” ran through 
eight sizable editions, remember his new book, 
“THE WEST IN THE EAST: FROM AN 
AMERICAN POINT OF VIEW,” still more in- 
structive and entertaining, because it reads in 
the same entertaining and instructive way as the 
other, but deals with our own problems as well 


as with English. : 

And perhaps you have not read ‘ENGLAND 
AND THE ENGLISH.” You can now have it 
for half the original price—a fact which led Lord 
Rosebery to say:—“l am glad to know that there 












































$2.50 net; postage extra 
The Education of a Music Lover 


A book for those who study to teach the 
art of listening. 


By Edward Dickinson. 





“Books on how to listen to music are in 
great demand. The latest and best of them 
is this new volume by Edward Dickinson.”’ 

The Nation, New York. 

$1.50 net; postpaid $1.¢5 
The Piano Forte and Its Music 


By H. E. Krehbiel. 

“One of the most valuable contributions 
which have been made in recent years to 
the library of the Bnglish-speaking music- 
lover.”"—New York Sun. 


$1.25 net; postpaid $1.35 
A Defence of Prejudice and Other Essays 








is to be a cheap edition of this famous book, 


probably the best ever written by an American 
about England.” 


The West in the East 
England and the English 
Brazenhead the Great $1.50 


“If you love a picturesque character you will love the Captain, as a 
friend, no matter how virtuous you may be. The Captain had the big 
ualities. He seems like a distant relative of the great, adorable rogues, 
arry Lyndon, Harry Richmond, and Cellini,” says the Evening Sun, 


The Patrician $1.35 met; postage extra 











$1.50 net; postpaid $1.65 





75 cents nel 











By John Grier Hibben, Ph.D., LL.D. 
Some of the subjects are ““The Art of Think- 
ing,’’ ‘““The Vocation of the Scholar,’”’ “The 
Superfluous in Education,’’ ‘“‘On Responsi- 
bility,’’ ‘The Philosophy of Opposition,’’ 
“The Gospel of Might.”’ 

$1.00 met; postage extra 


Trails of the Pathfinders 


By George Bird Grinnell. 

The picturesque, straightforward narra- 
tives of their adventures, told by the heroic 
men of action, explorers, hunters and trap- 
pers, who first traveled through the un- 
known regions, west, 
‘cross the continent. : 
Illustrated. $1.50 net; postpaid $1.65 





north and south, 





“A very beautiful piece of work, and a ver 
cism of life.’—J. B. Kerroot, Everybody's 
The Price $1.30 net; postpaid $1.35 


“The heroine is not merely ‘dashing,’ ‘beautiful,’ ‘charming.’ She is 
entitled to all the stereotyped adjectives, but_her great merit is that 
she, too, is real, a living human being. “The Price’ will bear a second 
reading, on account of the measure of its insight into human character. 
Y, Tribune. 


Make room in your trunk for some of these. 
Don’t find yourself way off in the country, say- 
ing: ““O! I wish I could find a 


sound and subtle criti 
agasine. 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 








FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 





























THE INDEPENDENT 








A high grade College, Bn “Aaoliemng and Wepartments. 


Modern buildings, competent faculty, Christian influence, 





no sal 5 aes pus, athletic field, healthful. $200 
ays all n penses. Investi Bulletins free, 
PRES. CARL rod DONEY, Ph.D., ~ RA. W. Va. 








TEACHERS AGENCY 
The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE = §,Fcfic" i 


Recommends Teache Tutors and Private Schools. 
respondence invited. 








SUMMER CAMPS 
(ComFort MATHES CAMP For Women and Girls 


MISS F. P. MATHES, 607 Hudson St., New York. 








Raymond Camps for Girls °2,,°"°%;.. Siaine 


Apply for booklet. DR. S.J. PLUMME , Raymond, Me. 
CAMP ACADIA FOR GIRLS 








CAMP CHAMPLAIN On Lake Champlain. A Beal 


Camp for Real Boys. Seven- 
teenth Year. Every convenience for the safety and com- 
fort of the boys. Waterproof Tents, with floors. Fleet 
of rowboats and canoes. Swift motor boat. Fishing, 
swimming, baseball, soccer, tennis; all land and water 
sports. Trips to Adirondacks and Green Mountains. Lead- 
ers are experienced college men. Tutoring, if desired. 
Large assembly hall, with piano. Camp Physician. Long 
distance telephone. References required. Handsome iIlus- 
trated booklet upon application. J. Clark Read, A. M., 
Director, Berkelev ae. New York Cw. 











THE BEST WAY] 


: 7 The use of the Individual 
esl Communion Service has in- 
creased the attendance at the 
!Lord’s Supper in thousands of 
churches. It will do so for your 
‘church. Send for illustrated 
yeaa 

INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 
1701-1703 Chestout Street, Philadelphia 

















BRONZE MEMORIAL TABLETS 
NO. WILLIAMS, Inc.. Bronze Foundry, 550 West 27th 
treet. New York. Write for illustrated booklet. Free. 
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129 beta Street, 
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sary. Clip your ae and your 
boy’s an” Wile, trim the back 





if haven't them, send to us. 
A a posta | for prices,etc. 








| COATES CLIPPER CO., - - Sonne, Mass. 








The Best of All 


Of all the schemes which prudence and foresight have 
devised to make certain that the material things which 
men have gathered during their life time shall be pre- 
served for the use of their families after their death, 
nothing approaches sound life insurance, and in all life 
insurance nothing can excel the policies of the METRO- 
POLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, which 
surely and to the very uttermost provide for the preserva- 
tion of the home. Metropolitan policies absolutely and 
unequivocally guarantee every undertaking on the part of 
the company; they tell their whole story on their face, 
leave nothing to the imagination, borrow nothing from 
hope. In a word, they require definite conditions and 
make definite promises in dollars and cents. 











Crouch & 





177 aiiceeaiabieaas 


Above Cortlandt St, 





Manufacturing Retailers 
TRUNKS, 


154 Fifth Avenue 
N, W. Corner 20th St, 


NEW YORK 723 Sixth Ave. 


Fitzgerald 


BAGS & CASES 


Below 42d St, 
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WHERE ARE YOU GOING-ON —_ee 




















@ Don’t forget to send us your vacation address so that 
like a well informed friend from the city, THE INDEPENDENT, 
may pay you week end visits and tell you what is happening in 
the world outside your retreat. Summer is the best time to think 
and you will find more thought seeds in THE INDEPENDENT 
than in the same small compass elsewhere. 

@ Haven't you a friend, who would appreciate a progressive and 
comprehensive weekly magazine? Send us his name with one 
dollar and we will send him THE INDEPENDENT from now until 
January I, 1912. 








THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton St., New York. 


l accept your Vacation Offer and enclose One Dollar, for which please enter the 
following name to January 1, 1912. 








For Canadian postage 
add 50 cents 
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THE BEECHES, Paris Hill, Me, Aititsd: 90, «. 


Sanitarium for 
semi-invalids. Cmartotre F. Hammonp, 





NEW HAMPSHIRE 


HILLSIDE INN - - - WHITE MOUNTAINS 
Greatly enlarged; rates moderate. All popular sports. 
Grand mountain climbing and drives. Garage. Ill. booklet. 
L. OLAWSON, Prop., Bethlehem, N. H, 


KEARSARGE HALL {orth Conway. N. 
Open summer and winter heart of White Mts.; 
large airy rooms; private baths; booklet. 
L. J. RICKER, Prop. 








North Conway, N. H. 





VERMONT 


WATERBURY INN 


WATERBURY, VT. 


Centrally located from New York, Boston and Mon 
treal. A comfortable home-like hotel, open fires, steam 
heat, rooms with private bath. Great sport during the 
maple sugar season. Write for rates and references. 


WM. F. DAVIS, Proprietor. 


MOUNTAIN SPRING - HOTEL 


LAKE DUNMORE, VERMONT 


H, E. BISSELL, Prop’r and Mgr. 
Open June 20 to Sept. 20. Thoroughly renovated. New 








baths and gests. Electric lights, safety elevator. 
Automobile livery and garage. Boating, Bathing and 
Fishing. 12 modern cottages in connection with hotel. 


For particulars address or phone 
WM. F. HILLMANN, Asst. Mer., 
470 Greene Av., Brooklyn, N. Y: 








HONOLULU 


AND THE VOLCANO OF KILAUEA 
(The Largest Volcano in the World.) 


A trip full of novelty and pleasure. Can be 
made with speed and comfort. The price is low, 
$i1to San Francisco to Honolulu and back, 1st 
class. Side trip to the Volcano $45.50. Visit the 
Islands and DO IT NOW, while the Volcano is 
active. S. S. SIERRA (10,000 tons displacement) 
sails June 10, July 1st and every 21 days. Write 
or wire, Oceanic S. S. Co., 673 Market St., San 


Francisco. GRAND TOUR TO TAHITI. Round 
trip rst class $135. Sailing June 29. 8 days on 
Island. 














Sea-Shore $30 Per Acre 


Own a summer home on the ocean front. 
vacations in the coolest, healthiest, most delightful spot 
on the Massachusetts Coast (Martha’s Vineyard). Don't 
buy small lot at high price—buy acreage with shore front- 
age at low price and subdivide among friends at profit 
if desired. A few bargains in choice tracts 10 to 400 
acres, high and dry land, magnificent beach and view. 

0 per acre and up. 


C. M. IDE, Trustee, 176 FEDERAL ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


Are You Going to Boston? 


Ladies going to Boston without male escort will find the 
Franklin Sauare House a delightful and convenient place 
to stop. It is a home hotel in the heart of Boston for 
young women. It has a transient department for all 
women traveling alone. It is safe, comfortable, convenient 
of access, and prices reasonable. For particulars and 
prices address 
Mrs. ALICE GRAY TEBLE, Supt. 


11 East Newton St., Boston. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
EUROPEAN and AMERICAN PLANS 











Real Country Life Among the BERKSHIRE HILLS 


Idlewild Inn South Williamstown, Mass. 


Railroad Station, Williamstown 
WILL OPEN ABOUT JUNE ist _ 

Elevator, steam heat, modern improvements, Finest wa- 

ter supply of any hotel in New England. Wawbecka 


Springs. ‘ 
IDLEWILD FARM will supply vegetables, milk, etc 
Special rates to families. 

Plumb & Clark, Props. Lauris G. Treadway, Mgr. 


ROCKLAND HOUSE 


NANTASKET BEACH, MASS. 
OPENS IN JUNE. 
Excellent bathing; all amusements; orchestra; a sum- 
mer home for refined families; booklet. 


BOYCE & HATFIELD HOTEL CO. 





Enjoy your — 








CONNECTICUT 


I lak I d , Lake- 
Berkshire Hills om vam Be and Cottages e 


2 hours from New 
York; between two lakes; service first class; accommoda- 
tion for automobile parties. Open May 1. 


Address Manager 
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NEW YORK 





WHEN IN NEW YORK CITY 
Stop at Bible Teachers Training School, Lexington Ave. 
and 49th St. Near Grand Central Station. EXCELLENT 
and REASONABLE ACCOMMODATIONS. | Light airy 
rooms—many with bath. A safe, comfortable and con- 
venient place. Write for rates. 


s 


Hotel Martinique 


Broadway, 32d and 33d Streets 
New York City 
One block from New Pennsylvania Station 


Rooms, with Use of Bath, $1.50 and ap 
Rooms, with Private Bath, $2.50 and up 


600 Rooms—400 Baths 


Hotel St. Denis 


EUROPEAN PLAN 
Broadway and lith Street 
New York City 
Rooms $1.00 and upward 
WM. TAYLOR & SON, Inc. 




















= UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT ! 


PINE BLUFF INN 


POINT PLEASANT, N J. 
Annex Open All the Year 

Located !n a Pine Forest, on the Manasquan River, 
about one mile from Ocean Beach. 

A high class family resort with every sanitary equip- 
ment, cinates to a refined clientele who desire the 
better class of people for summer associates. No cafe. 

Both houses entirely refitted and refurnished. Arte- 
sian wells. New modern drainage system. Large airy 
rooms with ample closets. Fine hair mattresses; most 
excellent cuisine. white service throughout; new linen, 
silver, china, ete. ete. 


American plan, $3 per day and up. Suites with bath 
$4 up. Address for booklets and special rates. 


W. G. BARNES, Prop’r. 














BEACH HOUSE, - Sea Girt, N. J. 


Directly on beach; electric lights; telephones; white help; 
superb table; grill for autoists; ladies’ orchestra; adjacent 
State encampment; lawn checkers. June 17. 


WILLIAM NEIL, late with GEO. C. BOLDT. 








DEAN HOUSE 


Lake Mahopac, Putnam Co., N. Y. 


Old Summer resort, pleasantly located; commodious lawns 
running to lake; fine shade trees; perfectly healthy; $15 
to $25 per week; transients, $4.00; will mail booklet on 
application. 


A. H. DEAN, Proprietor. 





ADIRONDACKS 


SARANAC INN 
ON UPPER SARANAC LAKE 


NOW OPEN 
GOLF, TENNIS, BOATING, FISHING, ETC. 
For circular and particulars, address 


M. B. MARSHALL, Manager, Upper Saranac, New York 





Monomonock Inn 
CALDWELL, N. J. 


Golf and tennis. Own garage and stables. Healthful 
climate. Transients cheerfully served. For rates and 
booklet apply to G. F. VAN WAGENEN, Manager. 





PENNSYLVANIA 








Partnosa Jun Ps. 


On the Summit of W it Mountain. The Nearest 
Mountain Resort to New York. Just outside of Easton. 
A thoroughly equip; modern hotel in the most beau- 
tiful mountain locality in Penna. Excellent roads for 
autos. All amusements, orchestra. The hotel stands 
on an elevation 1000 ft. above. sea level, with 700 feet 


— promenade. Table eK 
klet. A. B. HELLINGS, Easton, Pa. 

















ADIRONDACKS 
Lake Placid, N. Y. 


Grand View Hotel 
OPENS JUNE 27. 

Situated in Grand View Park, of 400 acres, 
overlooking Lake Placid and Mirror Lake; most 
picturesque scenery in the mountains; modern; 
elevator; public and private baths; golf, tennis, 
boating, bathing, baseball, fishing, dancing. 

Accommodations for young men in Bachelor’s 
Hall on lake front at attractive rates. 

H. D. STRATTON, Manager. 
New York Office, 
HOTEL HARGRAVE, 112 West 72d St., N. Y. 














i NEW JERSEY 
SPRING LAKE BEACH, N. J. FAMILY HOTEL 
THE BREAKERS “wes. ir cree 


Directly on the Ocean. L. N. MOSS 








Devon Inn, Devon, Pa. 


One of the most magnificent hotels in the country; 
50 acres park; golf, tennis, polo, &c.; elegant rooms, 
with bath, if desired; table and cuisine highest class; . 
large orchestra; frequent dances; special inducements 
for young people; booklet; 2% hours from New York. 





SANITARIUMS 





SPA SANATORIUM A. I. Thayer, M. D. 
Refined, homelike, well ih ag BALLSTON SPA, 
N. Y. Six miles from N. Y. State Mineral Springs 


Reservation. Booklets. 





WHEN ILL or in need of rest and recuperation go to 

the STEUBEN SANITARIUM at Hornell, 
N. Y., where every facility known to medical science is 
at command. Send for free booklet. 


Biggs Sanitarium 4°""==,* °. 


equipment, personal atten- 
tion, homelike conditions. Select chronic cases. Pamphlets, 
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As a Commencemént Gift 


No more appropriate book 
for the young man and 
woman can be found than 


The Cap 


and Gown 


BY 
CHARLES REYNOLDS BROWN 
JUST ISSUED 


Anyone in college, planning to go there, or uncer- 
tain whether or not to go should read this book. It 
would be a genuine loss to mics it. This is pre 
eminently a Big Brother's Book in which Mr. Brown 
chats with the young person on the threshold of life’s 
responsibilities. With the frankest good fellowship 
he admonishes, guides, warns and di-cusses the pros 
and cons of such subjects as “Athletics,” “The Fra- 
ternity Question,” “The Religion of a College Man,” 
and “The Choice of a Life Work.” There is not a 
page one can afford to skip. Good advice is skillfull) 
interwoven with racy comment, humorous anecdote 
or pointed epigram, and the book as a whole is a 
marvel of wise and tender counsel. 


Price $1.00 net, postage 12 cents. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS : 
14 Beacon Street Boston 


Fitlantic Mutual” | 
Bnsurance Company | 


ATLANTIC BUILDING, 61 WALL STREET, NEW YORK ; 


Insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 
Risk and will Issue Policies Making Loss*Pay- 
able in Europe and Oriental Countries. 


Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 
was preceded by a stock company of a similar 
name. The latter company was liquidated and part 
of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, was used, 
with consent of the stockholders, by the Atlantic 
Mutual Insurance Company and repaid, with a bonus 
and interest, at the expiration of two years. 
During its existence the Company 

has insured property to the 


GOENR GE oc cvsseteccewincebdsne $24,863,270,381.00 
Received premiums thereon to the 

GE GE . cece cvevetectvnessoess 241,665,299.04 
Paid losses during that period.... 136, 140,430.49 
Issued certificates of profits to 

COE 50 cee weds cccp#eecdecvece 86,410,870.00 


Of which there have been re- : 
GUNES ks ca sccstbedcctsctistess 78,964,480.00 
—— outstanding at present 
2 - 


MOO  wcbsscvce ceeovssconceocs 7,446,390.00 
Interest paid on certificates 

SIGUE BO. a. sdon suuee cst-coneess 21,256,755.45 
On December 31, 1910, the assets 

of the Company amounted to.... 13,274,497.90 


The profits of the company revert to the assured 
and are divided annually: upon the premiums ter- 
minated during the year, thereby reducing the cost 
of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued subject 
to dividends of interest until ordered to be redeemed 
in accordance with the charter. 

A. A. RAVEN, President. 

CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-President. 

WALTER WOOD PARSONS, 2d Vice-President. 

CHARLES E. FAY, 3d Vice-President. 

JOHN H. JONES STEWART, 4th Vice-President. 

G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary. 

















NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


OF HARTFORD 
Statement January 1, 1911. 








Capital Stock .......sesee. seeececeeees $1,000,000.00 
Reserve for Re-Insurance........ 6,075,294.78 
Reserve for Outstanding Losses. . 646,089.21 
Reserve for Taxes, etc.......... " 125,000.00 
Reserve for all Contingent Liabilities... 300,000.00 
NET SURPLUS ..... baht okbscee< seee 2,645,909.35 

UE Anddccvetes oacendeer oe 0000+ +$10,792,293-34 


AMES NICHOLS, President 

. A. SMITH, Vice-president 
B. R. STILLMAN, Secretary 
G. H. TR 


F. D. LAYTON, 2d Asst. Secretary 
FRED S. JAMES & CO., Agents, 
123 William Street, N. Y. City 





The Bank For Savings 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
280 Fourth Avenue, June 15, 1911. 


184TH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND 

The Board of Trustees has declared an interest divi- 
dend for the Six Months ending June 30, 1911, at the 
rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT, pc: 
annum on all sums of $5.00 and upward entitled thereto, 
and payable on and after July 20, 1911. The dividend 
will be credited to depositors as principal July 1st, 1911. 
Deposits made on or before July 10, 1911, will draw in- 
terest from July 1st, 1911. 

WALTER TRIMBLE, President. 
CHARLES A. SHERMAN, Secretary. 
JAMES KNOWLES, Comptroller. 




















60th Anniversary Year 


BERKSHIRE LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


of Pittsfield, Mass., 
WILLIAM D, WYMAN, President 


Desires to secure the services of a few more 
high class men of ability and experience. Its 
— issued under the Massachusetts non- 
orfeiture laws, are liberal and up to date in 
every particuler. 


W. S. WELD, Supt. of Agencies 














GREENWICH SAVINGS BANK 


(Incorporated 1833) 


S. E. Cor. 6th” Avenue and 16th Street 
TWO-RATE INTEREST-DIVIDEND 
SIX MONTHS ENDING JUNE 30, 1911 
On all sums from $5 to $3,000, to depositors entitle’ 
to interest under the by-laws, at the rate of FOUR PER 
'. per annum, on so much of every account as shal! 
not exceed $1,000; and, at thé rate of and ONE- 
PER ' per annum on so much of ever: 
account as shall exceed $1,000, payable on and aftrr 
JULY 17, 1911. 
Deposits made on or before JULY 10 will draw 
interest from JULY 1. 
AMES QUut A asi 
,» Treasurer. 
FRANCIS M. BACON, Jr., ; 
Bh. OGDEN CHISOLM, »*” } Secretaries. 
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Survey of the World 


In his speech of June 21 
Senator Root declared 
the President to be with- 
in his rights and prerogatives in making 
the reciprocity agreement with Canada, 
and, submitting it to Congress, and cited 
precedents. He also declared his belief 
that farmers exaggerate the dangers to 
their interests involved in the bill. When 
Senator Borah put the question: 

“What is your exact judgment? Will this 


agreement work any injury to the American 
farmer?” 


Mr. Root replied: 

“Conditions in the two countries are very 

much the same. This agreement is very much 
like taking down the tariff wall between two 
States. Any disadvantage to the American 
farmer is overbalanced by the net gain in the 
end to them and to all other American in- 
terests.” 
Furthermore, the protection system ex- 
ists, not for the benefit of selfish “inter- 
ests,” but for the common good. Mr. 
Root does not believe that the protective 
system has greatly benefited the farmer, 
in any case; except along the border 
there has been no direct benefit. As for 
the annexation bogey, that ghost was 
long since laid. Mr. Root’s defense of 
his own amendment to the bill was per- 
functory. He said that he had no 
thought that it would be adopted. He 
would not press it. Finally: 

“I am for the agreement, the whole agree- 
ment, and nothing but the agreement. My 
amendment was intended to negative the action 
of the House in taking out a part of the agree- 
ment as submitted by the President.” 


& 
The chance of 
A Crisis in the Senate prompt action by 
the Senate on the 
reciprocity agreement, which seemed 
bright upon the delivery of Senator 


Senator Root 
on Protection 


Root’s speech, was seemingly lost the 
same evening thru an unexpected combi- 
nation of sixteen Republican “progres- 
sives” with the Democratic Senators, 
which took control of the situation and 
voted to order the Finance Committee to 
report upon the wool revision bill before 
July 10. We discuss this vote and its 
motives editorially. As Victor Berger, 
the Socialist representing Milwau- 
kee in the House, recently said: 

“The insurgents by opposing reciprocity 
have lost their opportunity and are disinte- 
grating day by day.” 

The Democratic party may profit by the 
action of the Republican insurgents, but 
certainly there can be no other profit in- 
volved. Gore of Oklahoma (Democrat) 
told the Senate, June 22, that he favored 
a vote upon reciprocity, without amend- 
ment. This bespoke his wish to dissolve 
partnership with the insurgents, and 
Williams, of Mississippi, is only one of 
his colleagues to share this desire. The 
chaotic state of things in the Senate was 
reflected in a petulant statement by the 
Administration’s spokesman in that body, 
Mr. Penrose, of Pennsylvania: “The 
Republicans are no longer in control.” 
On June 23, however, it was unanimous- 
ly agreed to vote upon the Root amend- 
ment to the reciprocity agreement on 
June 26. Mr. Penrose said, on the same 
date, of the coalition between the Demo- 
crats and insurgents: “It isa rope of 
sand, and it will not hold.” Indeed, a 
conference of Democratic Senators is to 


be held this week, and will probably de- 


cide to break off affiliations with the in- 
surgents, concentrating upon the reci- 
procity agreement and deferring revision 
until that step has been taken. Presi- 
dent Taft has reiterated his intention to 
veto the reciprocity bill if it is returned 
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to him amended. At Providence the 
President addressed an audience on the 
tariff last week and declared “the time 
for a Chinese wall is gone,” but he wants 
no Pyrrhic victory in the shape of an 
abortive act of reciprocity. 
] 

George W. Hinman, editor 
and publisher of the Chi- 
cago Inter-Ocean, testified 
before the investigating committee of the 
United States Senate last week that he 
had heard of the existence of a “jack- 
pot” to control Illinois legislation, but 
denied special knowledge of it, and add- 
ed: “The jackpot fund was not used to 
elect Senator Lorimer.” Mr. Hinman 
believed the source of the fund to be the 
anti-local-option forces. He admitted 
that he had, two months ago, borrowed 
$4,000 from Edward Hines, the lumber 
man accused of having raised the Lori- 
mer fund. Following the editor, former 
Governor Yates, of Illinois, testified that 
he knew nothing of the “jackpot,” tho 
for thirty years he had heard of the use 
of money to control Illinois legislation. 
A summons has been received by Gov- 
ernas Deneen, of Illinois, to appear be- 
fore the Senatorial committee. Former 
Senator Albert J. Hopkins, who was de- 
feated for re-election by Lorimer, when 
asked by the committee whether improp- 
er influences were used to cause the de- 
sertion of Illinois legislators upon whose 
votes he had counted, said that he had 
“no specific or definite information.” He 
added that State Senator McCormick 
had told his secretary that he had been 
offered $2,500 to vote for Lorimer. State 
Senator Landee told him, added Mr. 
Hopkins, that a Democrat 

“told him that I could have ten Democratic 
votes if I did right. I told him that I did 
not want Democratic votes. . . . I understood 
that it meant there was to be a money con- 
sideration. . . . There is a rumor that the 53 
Democrats who voted for Lorimer were 
bribed. . . . The jackpot is one of the tradi- 
tions of politics in Illinois.” 

Editor Kohlsaat, of the Chicago Record- 
Herald, gave the committee the names 
of four men who were, according to in- 
formation given him by Clarence Funk, 
of the International Harvester Company, 
associated with Edward Tilden and Ed- 
ward Hines in the treasurership of the 
$100,000 corruption fund. These were 


Lorimerism 
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Roger Sullivan, Democratic Nationa! 
Committeeman from Illinois, now sub- 
poenaed by the committee of the Senate : 
Edwin S. Conway, a piano manufactur- 
er; one Weyerhauser, and a fourth man 
now deceased, whose name is not mad 
public. Mr. Kohlsaat told the committec 
that he had informed former President 
Roosevelt of the conversation with Mr. 
Funk in regard to the Lorimer “jack- 
pot,” and that Mr. Roosevelt’s refusal to 
attend the Hamilton Club banquet last 
year if Lorimer were present was based 
upon this information. “I admire Sena- 
tor Lorimer’s private life,” said Mr. 
Kohlsaat, “but for twenty years I have 
opposed Lorimerism.” Asked by coun- 
sel for the investigating committee how 
he would define Lorimerism, the Chicago 
editor replied: 

“Lorimerism is the affiliation, codperation. 
or cohesion of Democrats and Republicans 
for party or private pelf. Lorimer started 
his political life as a Democrat, but later be- 
came a Republican. He combined the worst 
elements of the Democratic and Republican 
parties. It was a coalition for spoils. I have 
never had any personal quarrel with Mr. Lor- 
imer. I have never had a conversation with 
him in my life. I have alWays fought him 
thru my newspaper. In politics, Mr. Lorimer 
is a dual character.” 


At the trial of Rodney J. Diegle, 
sergeant-at-arms of the Ohio Senate, on 
the charge of aiding a State Senator to 
solicit a bribe, use was made of the 
“dictograph.” K. M. Turner, of New 
York, a witness in the case, is described 
as the inventor of this contrivance, which 
was concealed under a sofa in a room at 
a hotel in Columbus occupied by a de- 
tective A stenographer with the receiv- 
er at his ear was placed in the next room, 
receiver and dictograph being connected 
by a wire and every word spoken or 
even whispered in the detective’s room 
being transmitted to the stenographer 
and recorded. 





Judges Gray, Buffington 
Trust Cases and Lanning, of the Cir- 

cuit Court, filed an opinion 
at Wilmington, Del., on the 21st, declar- 
ing that the Du Pont Powder Company 
and twenty-seven other corporations 
were guilty, under the Sherman act, of 
maintaining a combination in restraint of 
interstate commerce. The indictments 
against fourteen other companies and 
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United States Senator Du Pont were 
dismissed. ‘the Senator, it was ex- 
plained, had withdrawn from all his offi- 
cial positions in the companies a year 
before the suit was begun, and there- 
after had not been connected with the 
accused corporations. The defendants 
are forbidden to continue the combina- 
tion, and the court orders that it be dis- 
solved. Plans for dissolution will be 
considered by the judges in October. 
It was decided on the 24th, at St. 
Louis, by the Circuit Court, Judge Hook 
dissenting, that the merger of the Union 
Pacific and Central Pacific railroads was 
legal. The purchase of the Southern 
Pacific by the Union Pacific, the court 
said, “did not amount to a direct and 
substantial restraint of either interstate 
or international commerce,” as the roads 
were not in substantial competition for 
transcontinental traffic. Following this 
decision, the market price of the shares 
of the two companies advanced several 
points on the Stock Exchange. The suit 
was brought by the Government in Feb- 
ruary, 1908. The latest petition of 
Mr. Armour and the other accused Chi- 
cago packers for the quashing of the 
indictments against them was rejected, 
last week, and it is expected that the trial 
will take place in October. In Chi- 
cago, on the 23d, fourteen secretaries of 
as many retail lumber associations, exist- 
ing in several States, were indicted by a 
Federal grand jury for violation of the 
Sherman act. It is alleged that by means 
of a secretaries’ bureau or association 
they conspired to prevent wholesalers 
from selling lumber directly to consum- 
ers, and that to accomplish their purpose 
they used a blacklist. The investigation 
before the grand jury was conducted 
under the direction of Attorney-General 
Wickersham. 











& 


Madero satisfied the 
ambition of General 
Figueroa by ‘making 
him chief of the Mexican Rurales, but 
Zapata, Figueroa’s rival in the district 
just south of the capital, to whom Ma- 
dero gave command of the troops there, 
became discontented and threatened to 
set up a government of his own at Cuer- 
navaca, where his followers had been 
robbing the people. In obedience to 


The Situation in 
Mexico 


Madero’s command, however, he came . 
sullenly to the capital to answer charges. 

There he yielded, promising to disband 

his forces and to go to a shore resort for 

his health. The shifting of control has 

been accompanied by bloodshed in two 

or three State capitals. At Jalapa (Vera 

Cruz), on the 2ist, thirty-seven were 

killed in a clash between Federal soldiers 

and Maderists. But it has been arranged 

that General Orozco shall enter the city 

of Chihuahua with his 3,500 revolution- 

ists and be escorted by the large Federal 

garrison, which for some time was de- 

termined to exclude him. A part of this 

garrison went to Juarez, last week, and is 

to be carried by rail thru American ter- 

ritory to Lower California. The Gov- 

ernment at first intended to send 1,500 

soldiers to that district, but recent events 

show that so many are not needed. 
Those Magonistas, or followers of Ri- 
cardo Flores Magon (recently arrested 
at Los Angeles), who were in arms near 
the California line, have been dispersed. 
On the 17th, sixty who had taken pos- 
session of Mexicali sold out to the Ma- 
derists for $10 apiece. On the 22d 
about 500 Federal soldiers aitacked 160 
Magonistas at Tia Juana (near the boun- 
dary) and killed fifty-eight of them; the 
remaining 102 fled across the line and 
surrendered to United States army offi- 
cers. One of these fugitives was the 
commander, General Jack Mosby, who 
had said he was a son of General Mosby, 
the well known Confederate guerrilla 
commander in our Civil War. It now 
appears, however, that he deserted from 
the Marine Corps at San Francisco a 
year and a half ago. He is held for ex- 
tradition. It is said that all of his fol- 
lowers were Americans. In a letter writ- 
ten on the 17th, W. J. Ghent, secretary 
of the Socialist Congressman, Mr. Ber- 
ger, defined as follows the latter’s atti- 
tude toward those who had attempted to 
set up, as they said, a Socialist State in 
Lower California : 


“He is wasting no sympathy on the insur- 
rectos of Lower California. Comrade Berger 
is a Socialist, and he stands by the principles 
and traditions of the international Socialist 
movement. The insurrectos are not Socialists, 
but are in the main opposed to Socialism. 
Their movement is not predominantly a Mex- 
ican movement. It is a movement originating 
in the United States, and its promoters and 
followers are a mixture of men of every creed 
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except Socialism. Some of them are merely 
vague utopians. Some are so-called ‘direct 
actionists.. Others are avowedly anarchists. 
Still others are revolutionists by temperament 
and would as readily revolt against a Socialist 
administration as against a capitalist admin- 
istration. The Socialist party can afford to 
have no connection with this movement.” 
Small bands of Magon’s followers are 
still at work in Sonora and parts of Chi- 
huahua. Madero and De la Barra 
deny that the Pearson Oil Company and 
other large corporations are to be sub- 
jected. to investigation. The Pearson 
officers deny that considerable quanti- 
ties of stock were given to prominent 
Cientificos and to Diaz’s son. There will 
be an inquiry as to the evidence of fraud 
and corruption in the purchase and the 
bad quality of military supplies, and it is 
said that Cosio, formerly Minister of 
War, is involved. In Spain, last week, 
General Diaz denied assertions published 
in Spanish papers that the United States 
was responsible for the revolutionary 
movement. “The attitude of the United 
States,” said he, “was dignified, unself- 
ish and generous.” His own action he 
explained as follows: 

“I abandoned power when I became con- 
vinced that nothing but war lasting at least 
a year would put down the revolution. I 
wished to prevent the spilling of the blood of 
the children of my country in a fratricidal 
struggle, and above all to avoid the possibil- 
ity of international conflict or even represen- 
tations from foreign powers. I wished to 
avoid the weakening of the national credit 
and the dissatisfaction of foreigners residing 
in Mexico, who have contributed greatly -to 
the prosperity of the nation and who have 
merited the consideration of my country by 
their work. My desire was to safeguard both 
my own dignity and the dignity of my charge 
without ever having been guided by vulgar 
sentiment or petty pride. I have sacrificed 
myself and have given up the struggle, con- 
vinced that I am giving better proof of abne- 
gation and devotion to my country by aban- 
doning the reins of government and trans- 
mitting them to others while the political sit- 
uation is by no means desperate; while the 
army, though not numerous, is unconquered, 
and while the treasury, despite heavy cam- 
paign expenses in the last six months, still 
olds 62,000,000 pesos. That alone suffices to 

show the loyalty of my conduct.” 
“T desire with all my heart,” he added, 
“that the revolution may succeed, so that 
the people of Mexico may suffer the least 
possible. I love this Mexico which I 
have built up by years of faithful toil, and 
I wish it to endure in perce.” 
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Juan J. Estrada, who re- 
cently retired, under po- 
litical pressure, from the 
presidency of Nicaragua, and who is 
now in New York, asks the press to deny 
current reports that he is promoting a 
revolution against the Government of 
President Adolfo Diaz, his successor. 
This Government, he says, represents his: 
own aspirations and he would fight 
against any one who should attempt to 
overthrow it. He adds that he has come 
to New York to place four of his chil- 
dren in school, and to assist, if possible, 
in floating the proposed new loan for his 
country. At last accounts, Cipriano 
Castro, formerly President of Venezuela, 
had not been found. It was reported 
last week, however, that he was in hid- 
ing at Barranquilla, a port of Colombia 
not far from the Venezuelan boundary ; 
that he really did cross the ocean on the 
gunboat or cruiser “Consul Grostiick,”’ 
and that he landed at Port de Paix 
(Hayti) before the cruiser was searched. 
It is also asserted that this cruiser is his 
property, altho Hayti took possession of 
it last week and christened it the “An- 
toine Simon.” Ex-President Andrade 
(of Venezuela) said in New York last 
week that he had learned of Castro’s 
presence in Colombia, but was confident 
that his plots against the present Vene- 
zuelan Government would come to noth- 
ing. Dr. Secades, representing the 
Interior Department of Cuba, has been 
inspecting prisons in the vicinity of New 
York. The prisons of Cuba are to be 
improved. He predicts the abolition of 
capital punishment there. —— Cuba’s 
crops of sugar and tobacco will be re- 
duced, owing to lack of rain. At a 
public meeting attended by several thou- 
sand people, in Valparaiso, last week, the 
attitude of Peruvian residents of the 
border provinces was denounced, and 
resolutions were adopted urging Chili’s 
Government to annex Tacna and Arica 
without delay. 


Central and 
South America 
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The crowning of King 
George and Queen 
Mary on June 22 was 
the most splendid, expensive and impos- 
ing ceremony of the kind that the world 
The fondness of the English 


The Coronation 


has seen. 
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people for spectacles was gratified to the 
full for every part of the broad Empire 
had sent its representatives, and no other 
country could show such a variety of 
race and costume. Edward VII revived 
many ancient forms that had been aban- 
doned, and now to these have been add- 
ed some new features, such as the great- 
er recognition given to the dominions 
beyond the seas, which enhance the in- 
terest of the occasion. The effect of 
these two recent coronations has been to 
increase greatly the popularity of the 
monarchy. It is generally agreed that 
republican sentiment, which in early 
Victorian times was common and out- 
spoken, has now almost completely died 
out in England. The position of the 
aristocracy and of the Established 
Church has also been strengthened by 
the ceremony which is monopolized by 
the peers and prelates, and in which the 
representatives of the people and of non- 
conformist congregations have no im- 
portant part. Coming just as it does it 
has revived the spirits of the Conserva- 
tives, who now express the hope of 
checking two of the leading measures of 
the Liberal Government, the abolition of 
the veto powers of the House of Lords 
and disestablishment of the Welsh 
Church.—.The arrangements of the 
coronation were better planned and ex- 
ecuted than in the case of the late King. 
There was not a hitch in the official pro- 
gram and no unfortunate incidents aris- 
ing from the street demonstrations. The 
million or more spectators of the royal 
progress were handled by the police 
thruout the nightand day without dis- 
order and almost without accidents. 


There were no anarchistic manifestations: 


and very few arrests of pickpockets or 
other criminals. Heavy wooden barri- 
cades had been provided to cut off the 
side streets leading to the line of march, 
but these were not needed and their ef- 
fect was to irritate the crowds which 
were orderly in spite of long standing. 
Every house flew bunting of some sort 
and the principal buildings were lavish- 
ly decorated, tho not always in good 
taste. Masts and arches adorned the 
streets, and at night the electrical effects 
were brilliant and original, attracting im- 
mense throngs of people, who marched 
up and down, singing and shouting and 
making all manner of noises, in spite of 


the rains. In the street pageants before 
and after the coronation the Colonial and 
Indian troops excited most interest. The 
American special envoy, John Hays 
Hammond, rode in the seventh carriage, 
with Vice-Admiral de Jonquiéres repre- 
senting France, Duke Albrecht of Wiir- 
temberg, and Prince Rupprecht of Ba- 
varia. The German Crown Prince in 
the following carriage was the most 
popular of all the visitors. That General 
Botha, Premier of United South Africa, 
appeared in the procession and at the 
state banquets with Dr. Jameson of the 
famous raid, and Mr. Hammond, who 
was condemned to death by the Preto- 
rian Government, shows how quick has 
been the healing of the feud. The 
naval display was even more impressive 
than the street pageants. There were 
brought together off Portsmouth 170 
British and 18 foreign vessels, represent- 
ing a total cost of $500,000,000. The 
officers and men numbered 160,000. 
Twelve of the warships were of the 
“Dreadnought” type; ten of them Brit- 
ish, one German, the “Von der Tann,” 
and one American, the “Delaware,” the 
largest and best armed of all the vessels 
present. The Russian “Rossia,” which 
took part in the war, was anchored next 
to the Japanese “Kurama.” On the 24th 
the King and Queen on board the royal 
yacht, “Victoria and Albert,” passed 
down the line between the warships, her- 
alded by a cannon shot from Nelson’s 
flagship, the “Victory.” The list of 
coronation honors was an unexpectedly 
long one. Lord Curzon of Kedleston 
and Lord Brassey are made earls. Lord 
Rosebery, formerly a Scottish earl, is 
now an earl of the United Kingdom, 
with the title of the Earl of Midlothian. 
The Earl of Crewe is made a marquis. 
Four members of the House of Com- 
mons, two from each party, are made 
peers. Twenty new baronets are created 
one of them being- Dr. William Osler. 
Regius Professor of Medicine at Oxford 
and formerly Professor at Johns Hop- 
kins and McGill Universities. 
& 
Westminster Abbey 
denn ae aie was built up with 
, Y wooden stands, cloth- 
covered and carpeted, so as to hold 7,000 
people, tho most of them could see but 
little of the proceedings. The ceremony, 
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beginning at 10.30 a. m., lasted for more 
than three hours. The first to pass. up 
the aisle left between the scarlet coated 
Yeomen of the Guard were the Dean of 
Westminster and other clergy. Then 
came the five pursuivants, the heralds, 
and the officers of the four orders of 
knighthood, followed by the standards of 
the British dominions, the standard of 
the Union of South Africa borne by the 
Earl of Selborne, that of Canada by the 
Earl of Aberdeen, that of New Zealand 
by Lord Plunket, that of Australia by 
Lord Northcote, that of the Empire of 
India by Lord Curzon. Behind them 
came the standards of Ireland, Scotland, 
Wales, England and the United King- 
dom; then four Knights of the Garter 
and the bearers of the Queen’s regalia. 
As the Queen entered, carrying a bou- 
quet of Lady Hermione carnations pre- 
sented to her by Gardeners’ Guild, the 
boys of Westminster, according to their 
ancient privilege, shouted thrice “Vivat 
Regina Maria!” from their post in the 
triforium. Then came twenty-one distin- 
guished gentlemen bearing the King’s 
regalia, followed by the King in his crim- 
son robe of state, his train borne by eight 
noblemen, the collar of the Garter 
around his neck and on his head the cap 
of state. Arrived at the altar the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury presented the King 
in turn to the south, west and north, 
saying : 

Sirs—I here present unto you King George, 
the undoubted King of this realm. Where- 
fore all you who are come this day to do 
your homage and service, are you willing 
to do the same? 

Each time the trumpets blew and the 
people shouted “God Save the King.” 
After the Litany and Holy Communion 
the Archbishop of York preached a short 
sermon from the text “I am among you 
as he that serveth.” The Archbishop of 
Canterbury then asked, “Sir, is your 
Majesty willing to take the oath?” and 
the King responded, “I am_ willing.” 
After taking the oath and kissing the 
Bible the King was anointed on his head, 
breast and hands and was invested with 
the colobium sindonis of lawn, the tuni- 
cle of cloth of gold reaching to his feet 
and the imperial mantle embroidered 
with the emblems of the crown, eagle, 
rose, shamrock, thistle and Indian lotus. 
His feet were touched with the golden 
spurs and he was girded with the sword 


of state. The orb of amethyst was given 
to him and then put back upon the altar, 
and then the scepter with the great Cul- 
linan diamond at its tip placed in his 
right hand, the verge or scepter with the 
dove in his left hand. Next, seated upon 
the chair of Edward, he was crowned by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, while the 
people inside and outside the Abbey 
shouted, “God Save the King,” and a 
salute of forty-one guns was fired from 
the Tower of London and from the mili- 
tary posts of the British Empire in every 
part of the world. The peers then put 
on their coronets and the young Prince 
of Wales advanced to the throne to offer 
homage, kissing the King on both cheeks 
and the hand. He was followed by the 


Duke of Connatight and the senior duke, 


marquis, earl, count and baron. The less 
elaborate ceremony of. the crowning of 
Queen Mary then took place. 

& 


M. Monis, struck down 
by the aeroplane which 
killed his Secretary of 
War, and not yet. recovered sufficiently 
to leave his bed, has been put out of office 
by a sudden adverse vote on an irrele- 
vant question. It was a lack of parlia- 
mentary tact on the part of the new Sec- 
retary of War, General Goiran, which 
gave the opportunity for the overthrow 
of the Monis ministry. In response to 
an interpellation of Count de Trevoneuc 
as to how the commander-in-chief in 
time of peace prepared for war, General 
Goiran stated that there was no com- 
mander-in-chief, but that the army would 
be under the direction of a council of war 
composed of the Ministers, and he 
added: 

“To command the French forces is a task 
heyond the power of a single man. Napoleon 
did it, but he left France smaller and feebler 
than when he received it. Neve: wili I agree 
to French arms being directed by one man.” 
The matter was later brought up in the 
Chamber of Deputies by M. Hesse, who 
declared that General Goiran had direct- 
ly contradicted his predecesor, M. Ber- 
teaux, who had stated that there was a 
commander-in-chief. In the discussion 
that followed many of the deputies de- 
nounced the system of military command 
by a council as inefficient and likely to 
lead to disaster in case of war with the 
Triple Alliance. General Goiran ex- 


French Ministry 
Overthrown 


plained that he had in the Senate merely 
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exprest his personal opinion that the or- 
ganization of the army was the same as 
it had been for a long time and was safe. 
Premier Monis telephoned to M. Perrier, 
Minister of Justice, to accept a vote of 
the order of the day, but M. Perrier, 
misunderstanding the message, an- 
nounced that the Government would ac- 
cept nothing less than a vote of confi- 
dence. This was refused by a vote of 
248 to 228, and accordingly the resigna- 
tions of the Ministers were placed at the 
disposal of President Falliéres, then at 
Rouen assisting in the celebration of the 
millenium of Normandy. The real cause 
of the downfall of the Government. was 
the desertion of a group of radicals and 
socialists on account of the passage on 
the previous day of a resolution favoring 


electoral reform by a vote of 341 to 233- 
' This reform would involve the abolition 


of the present system, known as scrutin 
d’arrondissement, by which each district 
elects one representative to the Chamber, 
and the substitution for it of the scrutin 
de liste, or the vote for several represen- 
tatives at large by the department, corre- 
sponding to one of our States. The pres- 
ent system, which is the same as prevails 
in the United States, has resulted in a 
deplorable condition of affairs, for each 
representative has become the political 
boss of his éwn district or arrondisse- 
ment, and devoted himself to securing 
favors for his constituents rather than to 
legislation in the general interests of the 
nation. The fact that the constituency 
of each representative is only about 
74,000, or less than a third of the Amer- 
ican congressional constituency, tends to 
develop petty patronage. But the pro- 
posed substitute of voting for several 
representatives on one ballot has been 
tried before in France and is known to 
have the fault of excluding minor parties 
from the Chamber, so if it is now again 
brought forward it will include some 
form of proportional representation. It 
will be difficult for a cabinet to frame an 
electoral bill which will command a ma- 
jority in the present Chamber. The 
Monis ministry had been in office less 
than four months and General Goiran 
had moved his household effects into his 
official residence on the day he was put 
out of office. Joseph Caillaux, Minister 
of Finance, has been asked to form a 
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new Cabinet. Edmond Duez, who had 
embezzled $1,200,000 while acting as re- 
ceiver for the dissolved religious congre- 
gations, was convicted by a jury and sen- 
tenced to twelve years’ imprisonment at 
hard labor. _On the dissolution of the 
union of Church and State the property 
of ten of the Catholic orders was placed 
in his hands for liquidation, and he ab- 
sorbed a large part of it in the process, 
spending it in high living and stock gam- 
bling. That for seven years he and his 
associates were permitted to carry on 
these peculations without any check for 
the Government, and that many Deputies 
and other officials were involved in his 
transactioris, shows that political condi- 
tions are much the same as they were in 
the time of the great Panama scandal. 

& 
The Persian National 
Council on June 13 
passed a bill authorizing 
W. Morgan Shuster, the American 
financial expert, to assume 
“direct effective control of all the financial ‘nie 
fiscal operations of the Persian Government, 
including the collection of all receipts of every 
description and control of all government ex- 
penditure.” 
Mr. Shuster has with him four Amer- 
ican assistants. The Liberals and So- 
cialists of Belgium hail the downfall of 
the Scholleart Ministry on the question 
of state support of parochial schools as 
a triumphant demonstration of the pow- 
er of public opinion. Baron de Broque- 
ville, Minister of Railways in the late 
Cabinet, has, at the request of the King, 
formed a new Cabinet, of which he will 
be Premier and Minister of the Interior. 
The first National Assembly of Por- 
tugal, meeting in Lisbon, June 19, adopt- 
ed unanimously the decree proclaiming 
the republic and ordering the banish- 
ment of every member of the Braganza 
family upon pain of death if they return 
to the country. Immediately afterward 
the American Charge d’Affaires, George 
L. Lorillard, notified the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of the official recogni- 
tion of the Portuguese republic by the 
United States of America. The first 
President of the republic elected by 
the Constituent Assembly is Anselmo 
Braamcamp, president of the Municipal 
Council of Lisbon. No indications of a 
royalist reaction are apparent. 


Foreign Notes 
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The Women’s School of Agriculture 


BY IDA HUSTED HARPER 


imposing letter head _ inscribed 

Brookholt School of Agriculture 
for Women, you may know ‘that there is 
something new under the sun, no matter 
what the philosophers may say; and in 
the clear, sparkling sunshine of these 
beautiful May days this new something 
is very beautiful and attractive. The 
agricultural departments of all our co- 
educational universities are open to 
women, but it is believed that this is the 
first institution of the kind for their own 
exclusive benefit, and very appropriately 
it has been founded by a woman. This 
School of Agriculture for Women is the 
concrete expression of a distinguished 
representative of this new type—Mrs. 
Oliver H. P. Belmont—who is devoting 
practically all of her time and a consid- 
erable part of her large income to the 
advancement of women. “Mrs. Belmont 
believes that the very foundation of this 
is economic independence, and_ that 
women must be not simply able to earn 
a bare subsistence, but must be trained 
for a permanent occupation which will 
give them a chance to make more than 
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| you receive a missive written on an 





a mcre living and to become more than 
a lifelong employee of somebody else. 
On every side she saw girls and women 
working at tasks which promised no 
better future and which steadily sapped 
the physical, mental and moral strength. 
She herself for twenty-five years had 
been devoted to landscape gardening, 
and at least three of the magnificent 
country seats on Long Island show the 
splendid results of her plans and super- 
vision. She was equally devoted to the 
cultivation of flowers and fruit and the 
management of a farm, finding in these 
each year complete renewal of all that 
had been lost in a winter’s season of 
social gaieties. 

It was natural, therefore, that in 
thinking over plans for improving the 
conditions of women, Mrs. Belmont 
should evolve this scheme for showing 
them the charm and value of farm life, 
and she was most fortunate in having at 
hand the ideal place and complete equip- 
ment for her experiment. Brookholt, 
long known as the Belmont country 
home, is a fertile and highly improved 
tract of 240 acres lying within the 
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“hold” of two arms or branches of the 
famous Meadowbrook, where it divides 
in its course to the ocean three miles to 
the south. Just on the border of the 
estate is the Meadowbrook clubhouse, 
with its noted racecourse, where the 
most exclusive of sporting events take 
place. Entering the big gates of Brook- 
holt, three miles from Hempstead, one 
motors along a broad driveway thru a 
dense natural growth of trees, -across 
rustic bridges, and stops before a spa- 
cious white house, the tall pillars of its 


‘ veranda reaching to the second story, 


and the third broken by many gabled 
windows. Within one ascends a short 
flight of steps to the long hall, with a 
fine colonial staircase at each end and 
a vista of rooms embellished with the 
works of painters, sculptors and all that 
is artistic in draperies and furnishings. 
There must be more than thirty rooms 
in the mansion at Brookholt, whose 
broad verandas overlook a velvety lawn 
of several acres, intersected by beds of 
brilliant flowers and entirely surrounded 
by a high trellis covered thickly with 
crimson ramblers and _ sweet-scented 
honeysuckles. White statues gleam 
among the trees and broad steps lead 
down into a large garden, where every 
beautiful shrub and tree that blooms is 
now a mass of blossoms and the air is 
rich with blended perfumes. 

Have we wandered from the School 
of Agriculture for Women? Not at all, 
for we have only to leave the house by 
the other entrance, go down past the 
orchards, which are a sea of pink and 
white waves, past the long garage that 
would be a credit to Spotless Town, 
thru an avenue of maples, and here is 
the far-famed Belmont farmhouse, its 
fame increased of late by the advent of 
the embryo farmers of the future. That 
was a happy thought which named them 
“farmerettes”—little farmers—for they 
do seem little compared to one’s idea of 
brawny tillers of the soil. Not bloomers 
or overalls can make these girl farmers 
look masculine, but somehow the bloom- 
ers seem to be a part of the picture— 
one feature of the curriculum, so to 
speak. No girl is obliged to wear them, 
but a day or two’s experience of kneel- 
ing on the ground pulling weeds and 
putting in seeds makes the most fastid- 
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ious eager to discard her skirts. A boy 
was imported from the city to wash the 
dishes—the girls being considered too 
valuable for that commonplace work— 
and several pairs of overalls were pur- 
chased for him. One of the girls cap- 
tured a pair and found them such an 
improvement on bloomers that she re- 
fused to give them up, but the others 
are satisfied with having escaped the 
thralldom of petticoats. A suggestion 
that they get rid of the care and incon- 
venience of long hair was, however, 
unanimously vetoed, and a compromise 
was effected which banished rats, puffs 
and other accessories before and after ~ 
the fact. It is easier, you see, to get 
back from. bloomers to conventional 
dress than from cropped tresses fo the 
wonderful structure that overtops the 
head of the 1911 brand of women @ la 
mode. 

There is one trained nurse among 
these farmerettes, happy to leave the 
sickroom for the fresh air and sunshine, 
the glorious outdoors she finds at Brook- 
holt; a teacher and several typewriters 
who feel as if they had been translated 
from schoolroom and office to a terres- 
trial paradise; two students grown ane- 
mic over unproductive easels, glad -to 
exchange art for nature; girls from the 
shirt waist and cloak factories, from the 
sweat shops where artificial flowers are 
made, wondering if this place is really 
in the same world as New York. One 
English girl and her sister have put 
away their little savings and will invest 
them in-a few acres for themselves as 
soon as they have learned kitchen gar- 
dening. No questions are asked as to 
class or creed, but every applicant for 
the school must answer the requirements 
as to health and character. They may 
choose their own church on Sunday, as 
both Protestant and Catholic are near 
by. Last Sunday afternoon they had a 
dip in the ocean before milking time. 

Like all good farmers, the girls are up 
and stirring at six o’clock, putting their 
rooms in order and getting ready for a 
hearty American breakfast. Then off 
to the field if corn or potatoes are to be 
planted—they applied the phosphate fer- 
tilizer and put in twelve acres of corn 
one week. Those cold, rainy days a few 
weeks ago they were glad to stay in the 
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NO NEED OF DRESS REFORM HERE! 


house and prepare the thirty-five bushels 
of potatoes which in modern farming are 
planted by machine. They like best to 
work in the French garden, laid out 
years ago by an imported professional 
gardener. Here are not only the choic- 
est grapevines, but pears, peaches, plums 
and apricots trained on low trellises and 
lately in full bloom. Vegetables of all 
kinds are put in this rich soil, and they 
can see the results so much more quickly 
than from the grains. The flowers have 
still a greater attraction, but for almost 
every one there is a fascination simply 
in working in the ground. It is espe- 
cially strong here, where every facility is 
supplied and the best of everything pro- 
vided, and where all the creature com- 
forts await at the cessation of labor. 
Can you imagine the average farmer 
going home at the close of the day to a 
porcelain bath tub and plenty of hot 
water ; to a fresh toilet and soft slippers ; 
to a bountiful supper served on a fine, 
white tablecloth, with linen napkins ; and 
then falling asleep on a thick new mat- 
tress laid on the best of springs? Well, 


that is what the farmerettes get at the 
end of working hours in the Brookholt 
School of Agriculture. 

When the farmhouse was built some 
years ago Mrs. Belmont gave to it the 
same care and thoroness that she be- 
stowed on the family mansion. Excel- 
lent architects were employed and there 
is a harmony in plan which extends even 
to the big windmill. The architecture 
inclines to the English, but the interior 
is decidedly Dutch, with low, beamed 
ceilings, oak presses built in the wall, 
and the entrance hall done in blue tiles 
painted from Mrs. Belmont’s own 
sketches. She has combined complete 
sanitation with artistic merit, as evi- 
denced by the large, light, well-appoint- 
ed kitchen and the designs of horse 
trough, seats for resting and fence 
around the “barnyard court.” The other 
two sides of the large yard are enclosed 
by the wagon houses, barns and dairy, 
where the girls are to learn the care of 
milk and butter making, while the hives 
of Italian bees, safely sheltered from the 
wind, tell their own story. 
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TRAINING DWARF FRUIT-TREES ON A TRELLIS 


Instruction in the domestic arts of 
cooking and housekeeping must come in 
the winter months, and then, too, the 
farmerettes, while playing the feminine 
role, will sew and knit and crochet and 
make all sorts of pretty things, which 
will be sold at the new Belmont suffrage 
headquarters in East Forty-first street. 
All these fine arts Mrs. Jacobina Levy, 
the household superintendent, is well fit- 
ted to teach, for she received the careful 
training of the German hausfrau in her 
native country. For a number of years 
she was matron of the Sheltering and 
Guardian Society in New York—the 
reception house where all of the goo 
children had to serve their probation for 
observation before admission, Perhaps 
it is not strange that Mrs: Levy’s hair is 
prematurely white, but it harmonizes 
well with her snowy gown and apron, 
and she looks every inch the head of the 
large household. 

Now, however, the girls must make 
hay while the sun shines, or at least, 
make ready for the haying time, and this 
they are doing under the efficient super- 


vision of Mrs. Laura D. Williams, a 
Quakeress by birth, whose firm and 
independent bearing gives one the idea 
that she could rise to the hights of mili- 
tancy ‘did occasion require it. Mrs. Bel- 
mont is practical above all else, and she 
did not look for a scientific lady agricul- 
turist. to superintend her school. She 
wanted a practical, experienced woman 


‘farmer and found her in Mrs. Williams, 


who had for years owned and managed 
a farm near Philadelphia. Later she 
came into that city and took charge of 
the school garden work of an industrial 
home, so. she is quite prepared to sit 
down with the amateur farmers in the 
evening and help them make up their 
day’s record of work, character of the 
soil, fertilizers used, ‘kind of planting, 
with dates, etc., for later reference. She 
can teach them everything, from the 
care of cows to the care of bees, and 
how to harness and drive a horse, but 
she has to draw the line at running a 
motor. The products of this up-to-date 
school are to go to market on a motor 
truck driven by a pupil, and unless a 








woman instructor makes her appearance 
between now and harvest time, it looks 
as if some man would have to be admit- 
ted into this Adamless*Eden. But why 
anticipate misfortune ? 

Two brand new bicycles have recently 
been added to the equipment, one of the 
make that women ride and one for the 
faithful youth who washes the dishes, 
but the girls said bloomers made it per- 
fectly easy to ride a boys’ wheel, and so 
they appropriated both; the two superin- 
tendents, however, have promised to see 
that justice is done. The handsome 
recreation hall is just completed, a libra- 
ry of good books in place, the piano in- 
stalled, some fine pictures hung, easy 
chairs provided, and before this is read 
it will be dedicated with a dance. Many 
lectures will be given here on subjects 
connected with the school and on the 
fundamental question of woman suf- 
frage. On the Ist of June the stu- 
dents saw the international polo game at 
the Meadowbrook Club. They have 
Sundays free and can go to the city by 
permission. They can leave the school 
at any time if they do not like it; they 
can be dismissed at any time if they are 
not worthy to remain.. Applications 
have been received from a number of 
Western States and from Canada. At 
present the girls are from New Jersey, 
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Connecticut and the most of them from 
Greater New York. It is not too much 
to say that nearly if not all of them are 
better provided with the comforts of life, 
with good food, beds, baths, puré air and 
sunshine, than ever before in their lives. 
Will the lure ot the city prove strong 
enough to draw them away from these 
blessings and back into the glitter and 
excitement which gild its temptations 
and hardships? In some cases, yes; 
there will have to be a process of elim- 
ination, a siiting out ot the chaff until 
a suthcient number can be found who 
will appreciate this rare opportunity and 
remain to reap its full benefits in health 
and strength and the- necessary two 
years’ preparation for a life vocation. 
Mrs. Belmont very wisely looks upon 
agriculture, horticulture and landscape 
gardening as ideal employments for 
women, offering permanent, healthful 
work that can be followed into advanced 
age, and they are not overcrowded. 
they will always afford fair pay and 
may yield a great deal besides. Instruc- 
tors will be more and more in demand at 
good salaries. All owners of large 
places are harassed with the unreliability 
of the men whom they must employ, due 
largely to their habits. There are so 
many things which trained women could 
do well—in the gardens, the green- 
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houses, the orchards, the dairies—that 
they could be sure of employment. ‘The 
prospect promises a new world to 
women. 

Should the experiment prove the suc- 
cess which it can hardly fail to be, it is 
Mrs. Belmont’s intention to make the 
institution permanent, to direct it during 
her life time and to endow it at her 
death. In the not distant day when all 
this part of Long Island shall become 


thickly settled she wants it to stand 
green and beautiful, with its great con- 
servatory, its flower and fruit gardens, 
its broad acres of grain, as the contribu- 
tion of a woman to the welfare and hap- 
piness of women for all time. It is a 
noble ideal, whose fulfilment should be 
desired and encouraged by all who want 
better conditions and broader oppor- 
tunities for the women of the future. 


New York City. 





Supersensible 


BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN 


Tue harp is ever singing to itself 
In soft and soul-like sounds we cannot hear; 
The stars of morning sing, and soundless words 
Make God’s commands run swift from sphere to sphere. 


Each flower is always sending incense up 
As if in act of holy worshiping, 
Till fragrant earth is one great altar, like 
To heaven where saints their prayer-filled censers swing. 


The stars send out a thousand rays, writ full 
Of mysteries we cannot read nor see, 

Of histories so long, and goings forth 
So vast, the volumes fill infinity. 


Celestial presences have walked with man, 
Alluring him to Nebo’s lofty hight; 

Transfigured forms in tender light, too oft 
Invisible to our low range of sight. 


© Source Divine of things so fine and high 

Touch all thy children’s souls with power to see 
That vibrant earth and air and boundless sky 

Still throb with immanent divinity. 


University Parx, Coro. 











Mrs. Grundy at the English Court 


BY SCOTT BOWEN 


tan. He loved gay Paris and 
gay Vienna in particular. 
monial, color, 


K's EDWARD was a cosmopoli- 


Cere- 
form, custom and the 


amenities and urbanities of life were 


what pleased him most. A misplaced 
order on a uniform or an ill-fitting frock 
were what seemed to annoy him most. 
Queen Alexandra likewise was and is 
Continental in her tastes. But with King 
George and Queen Mary an extraordi- 
nary and significant change has come 
upon the English court. Both of the 
royal pair are far more like Queen Vic- 
toria in their tastes, sympathies and hab- 
its than King Edward was. Perhaps 
one reason is that neither was born to a 
throne or had much expectation of occu- 
pying one. Another is that Queen 
Mary’s people, the Tecks, were rather 
simple, homely folk, who hadn’t much 
money and who brought up their daugh- 
ter to mend her own dresses and be a 
thoro housewife. Queen Mary was born 
in England, and has lived there all her 
life, and is as English as any daughter 
of John Bull could be, despite her Ger- 
man ancestry—far more English than 
Queen Alexandra. 

. Now, with the homely and -home- 
loving couple occupying the throne of 
England, Society with a big “S”—the 
society that fluttered so gaily about King 
Edward—expected that things would be 
changed somewhat. There were rumors 
during the very week of King Edward’s 
death that stricter rules would be en- 
forced about the admission to court of 
ladies who had figured in divorce cases, 
and of some who +hadn’t but who ought 
to have; but even those with the most 
prickly consciences never dreamed that 
the court would be as strict as it has be- 
come. Society waited anxiously for the 
expiration of the year of mourning for 
King Edward to see what would happen, 
and now that it has happened society 
hasn’t recovered yet from the shock. 

Not only has Queen Mary let it be 
known that no one who has been di- 
vorced will be received at court, but she 
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has extended this prohibition to include 
all whose matrimonial affairs are not 
strictly regular. For instance, a peeress 
who is not living with her husband, but 
about whom there has been no open 
scandal, was acceptable even in Queen 
Victoria’s reign. Queen Mary will have 
nothing to do with women in this posi- 
tion. The only exception to the other- 
wise ironclad rule is the Marchioness of 
Blandford, the mother of the Duke of 
Marlborough. Lady Blandford was the 
victim of a particularly objectionable 
husband, and many years ago she was 
forced to seek her freedom in the courts. 
No woman with an atom of respect for 
herself could have done less, and Queen 
Victoria always made her the exception 
to the rule against divorced women. 
Queen Mary has continued this excep- 
tion. 

Then the Queen has let it be known in 
no uncertain way that she objects to ex- 
tremes in dress. A few weeks ago she 
made it a rule that none of the ladies in 
attendance on her should wear large 
hats or hobble skirts. Then she let it be 
known that she objected to the ladies 
who were invited to the royal enclosure 
at Ascot races appearing in these mon- 
strosities, and immediately there was a 
great rush to the fashionable modistes 
and milliners to revise the orders already 
placed for Ascot frocks and hats. Queen 
Mary herself does not affect these gar- 
ments, and she has strong opinions that 
no decent woman should wear them. 
Her own skirts are ample and stiff, and 
she has never been known to wear what 
is generally described as a hat in public. 
Her headgear is always a small toque, 
under which her hair is drawn back and 
plainly dressed. : 

She has even attacked the most cher- 
ished traditions of English society with 
regard to what is proper evening dress 
for women. Heretofore there seemed to 
be no limit to the “lowness” of an even- 
ing bodice. An English humorist has 
described the fashionable evening gown 
as consisting of a skirt, shoulder straps 
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and a belt. But Queen Mary will have 
none of this. Her own evening gowns 
are cut a modest six inches or so below 
the neck, and that she thinks ought to 
satisfy any one. It will have to satisfy 
any one who hopes for more than one 
invitation to court. 

The whole tone of the court has 
changed, and at last it seems certain that 
the cosmopolitan group which surround- 
ed King Edward will disappear defi- 
nitely from London society. The King 
and Queen have nothing against Amer- 
icans, or French people, or Germans, or 
people of any other nationality, provided 
they enjoy an assured position at home. 
But they do object strongly to the social 
climbers from all over the world who 
made King Edward a stepping-stone. 
The late King was easy-going and good- 
natured, and if a woman was bright and 
amusing he had no objection to being 
made use of to further her social ambi- 
tions. In this way he collected about the 
court a crowd of foreign ladies who 
could not be described as in the first 
rank at home; and climbers from all 
over the world rushed to England to 
take advantage of his good nature. 
These persons are now decidedly out in 


‘the cold. : 


The fact is that for a great many 
years there have been two great groups 
in English society. In Queen Victoria’s 
reign the stodgy, old-fashioned and 
rather puritanical English aristocracy 
went to court on the rare occasions when 
Queen Victoria entertained. The rest of 
the time they visited among themselves 
and kept very much to themselves. At 
the same time there was another “soci- 
ety” in London, the head of which was 
the Prince of Wales, later King Edward, 
and the center of which was the Prince’s 
residence at Marlborough House. When 
the Prince became King the English 
aristocrats continued to attend the cere- 
monial functions as a matter of duty, 
but they took no more part in the gay- 
eties of the town than they ever had 
done. * King Edward’s friends arrogated 
to themselves the term “Society,” and 
the dowdy English bluebloods were con- 
tent to drop into the background. Now, 
however, they have a young and active 
King and Queen after their own hearts, 
and they have taken their place as the 


real “Society.” . King Edward's set, 
having no rallying point, is dispersed, 
and those who remain in London find 
they must conform to the new condi- 
tions if they want to be even on the 
fringe. 

A few years ago the “hooligan” girl 
was the favorite type in London’s gayest 
circles. Young ladies of the chic set 
thought nothing of sitting out a dance 
with an attractive partner in a cab out- 
side the house where it was going on. 
Making “‘apple pie beds” for the men 
guests was one of the mildest diversions 
among the girls at country house par- 
ties. Risqué jokes and: double-entendre 
were the current coin of society gossip, 
and the girls themselves, even those who 
were too timid to transgress, looked with 
admiration on the daring ones. Now all 
this is changed. Chaperones who really 
chaperon have come into fashion again, 
and the girls have taken the matter in 
hand themselves and severely, boycott 
any one of their set about whom there 
are even rumors of “fastness.” Moth- 
ers are looking after their daughters 
with an anxious eye once more, for they 
know that’if the socially omnipotent 
powers at Buckingham Palace frown on 
them their chances of marrying well are 
destroyed. Young men, too, have caught 
the prevalent tone and are snubbing the 
girls who show any disposition to hooli- 
ganism. 

The schoolroom and the governess are 
reasserting their old dominion over the 
English girl, for in this, too, Queen 
Mary has set a practical example. A few 
years ago girls who ought to have been 
in school were seen at house parties, and 
girls who ought to have been in bed at 
balls. The Queen won’t hear of any- 
thing like this, and her own daughter, 
Princess Mary, is brought up as strictly 
as the daughter of any dissenting clergy- 
man. Her dresses and hats are the 
laughing-stock of the really smart wom- 
en in London, and she never is seen 
abroad unless accompanied by her moth- 
er or a governess. She is sent to bed at 
nine o'clock, and she never appears at 
any but strictly family meals at Bucking- 
ham Palace or Windsor Castle. Her 
girl friends are few and carefully select- 
ed, and she never has been allowed to 
spend a holiday at the house of a friend. 
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Earlier hours are now the rule in Lon- 
don society. Instead of beginning after 
midnight and going on until five or six 
in the morning, balls now begin about 
eleven o’clock and it is not good form to 
continue them after three a. m. 

The Queen has set this fashion for 
earlier hours in everything. She and 
King George breakfast together at nine 
o’clock every morning, whereas King 
Edward and Queen Alexandra seldom 
came down before noon and hardly ever 
met at breakfast. From breakfast on 
everything moves according to the clock. 
Lunch is served promptly to the minute, 
and the dinner hour is 7.45, instead of 


half past eight or nine, as in King Ed-. 


ward’s time. After dinner the King and 
Queen may listen to a little music or go 
quietly to the theater, but what they 
most enjoy is to sit quietly at home, he 
with a book and she with her sewing. 
The Queen, by the way, is a famous 
needlewoman, having been taught by her 
mother, Princess Mary of Teck, and all 
her work is done for one of her favorite 
charities. 

One might think that these traits 
would not serve to increase the Queen’s 
popularity at court, but she is even more 
popular than her charming mother-in- 
law was. Queen Alexandra had, and 
has still, a wonderfully charming person- 
ality, and she was able, because of it, to 
do things which would have caused a 
revolt among the dependents of another 
woman. She never was _ punctual. 
Queen Mary always is to the minute in 
keeping an engagement or performing 
any duty. Queen Alexandra never knew 
today what she would do tomorrow, and 
often in the morning could not tell what 
she would do in the afternoon. Queen 
Mary has her’ days mapped out for 
weeks ahead, and keeps rigidly in the 
schedule. Queen Alexandra never or- 
ganized the great mass of work which 
the social duties of a Queen involve. 
She would toss her letters over to her 
secretary, Miss Knollys, to be answered, 
and that poor woman had to attend to 
them all herself, often without instruc- 
tions from her royal mistress. As often 
as not when she ventured to make an 
appointment for the Queen the latter re- 
fused to keep it. Her work often was 
weeks in arrears, and no one who wrote 
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to the Queen or made a request of her 
knew when to expect an answer. 

Queen Mary’s system is as different 
as it possibly could be. When she select- 
ed her ladies-in-waiting she let. it be 
known that she didn’t want them to sit 
around in picturesque attitudes, but that 
if they desired the honor of serving her, 
they must work. She always has three 
women in immediate attendance—her 
private secretary, a lady of the bed- 
chamber and a woman of the bedcham- 
ber. All these ladies must attend to 
their share of her correspondence, and 
she reads all her own letters and indi- 
cates to them what the reply should be. 
There is also-a maid of honor constantly 
in waiting, and when there is a rush of 
work this high and mighty person must 
turn. to and do her share with the rest. 
The Queen also answers a good many 
letters with her own hand, and she never 
lets the. work fall into arrears. As a 
rule, any one who writes for a good 
reason to Queen Mary may rely on get- 
ting an answer by return of post. 

Then Queen Mary seldom changes her 
mind. She hears all the arguments in 
favor of and against any given course, 
and then decides and issues her orders. 
Those who receive them know that they’ 
must be carried out and they go about 
the work with a will. When Queen 
Alexandra announced a decision about 
even so simple a thing as paying a visit, 
the chances were more than even that 
the orders she issued would be counter- 
manded, altered two or three times be- 
fore they finally were carried out. 

This reliability has made Queen Mary 
immensely popular among her ladies and 
denendents. They know that if she 
makes a promise it is as good as a legal 
contract, and they also know that if she 
is a strict taskmistress she is uncommon- 
ly kind hearted, altho smiles do not come 
to her lips and pleasant words to her 
tongue as easily as they did to those of 
her predecessor. She never forgets any 
one who is presented to her, and she al- 
ways makes it a point when she is to 
meet a foreigner or a colonial, to ac- 
quaint herself beforehand with what he 
has done and to learn something about 
his country. so that she can converse 
with him intelligently. Often this pre- 
liminary rubbing up is unnecessary, for 
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Queen Mary has a wonderful knowledge 
of both foreign and colonial affairs. 

In a quiet way, too, she is extremely 
tactful in her kindness. Just before 
coronation it occurred to her that an old 
lady in the country who had been a 
friend of her mother might like to at- 
tend the ceremony, and altho this old 
lady had no title and was a person of no 
importance, the Queen sent her an invi- 
tation to occupy a seat in Westminster 
Abbey. The old lady was poor, and 
could not afford the trip to town and the 
new dress which the invitation entailed, 
so she replied thanking her Majesty, 
but saying that she was too old and 
feeble to undertake the journey. The 
Queen, suspecting the true _ reason, 
caused inquiries to be made, and a few 
days later the old lady received a hand- 
some check to cover the expenses of the 
trip and an invitation to stay in London 
as the Queen’s guest. 

Another charming little story about 
the Queen which is not generally known 
relates to the time when she was still 
Princess of Wales. The daughter of a 
country clergyman, whom she _ had 
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known when she was Princess May of 
Teck, and had no idea that she. ever 
would be the first lady in the land, was 
being married. The Princess invited 
herself to the wedding, and insisted on 
attending it as an ordinary guest. She 
waiked in the wedding procession be- 
hind the bride and would not hear of 
the bride giving precedence to her in 
anything. She put off her rank for the 
day to confer the highest honor possible 
on a girl friend. 

And Queen Mary never forgets her 
old friends. Even now when she is 
Queen of England and her every mo- 
ment is occupied, she finds time occa- 
sionally to run down to her old home 
and look in quite informally on those 
whom she knew as a girl. There are a 
lot of humble homes in which the Queen 
is a frequent visitor and where she puts 
off her royalty in a way that would sur- 
prise many of the ambitious women who 
would give their ears to see her inside 
their doors. 

Mrs. Grundy now reigns in England, 
but she is a kindly Mrs. Grundy and her 
influence is altogether good. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND, 


Carpenter 


BY CHARLES M. SHELDON 


Ir I could hold within my hand 
The hammer Jesus swung, 
Not all the gold in all the land 
Nor jewels countless as the sand, 
All in the balance flung, 
Could weigh the value of that thing 
"Round which his fingers once did cling. 


If I could have the table he 
Once made in Nazareth, 
Not all the pearls in all the sea, 
Nor crowns of kings or kings to be 
As long as mien have breath, 
Could buy that thing of wood he made— 
The Lord of Lords who learned a trade. 


Yea, but his hammer still is shown 
By honest hands that toil, 

And ’round his table men sit down, 

And all are equals, with a crown 
No gold nor pearls can soil; 

The shop at Nazareth was bare— 

But Brotherhood was builded there. 


fopexa, Kan. 











The Philippines and the Monroe Doctrine 


BY JAMES SCHOULER, LL.D. 


Autuor or “History or THE Unirep States,” “IDEALS oF THE ReEPusBLic,” Etc. 


UR novel experiment in the Phil- 

ippines, whether conducted for 

teaching at our own cost eight 
millions of an alien race how gradually 
to govern themselves, or for artfully 
stifling the spirit of independence among 
them while we exploit their resources for 
our own enrichment, has now reached a 
stage where its ultimate purpose ought to 
be fairly formulated, 

While the progress of that experiment 
has been viewed thus far with listless in- 
difference, by most of our own people, 
except for its gigantic expenditure, it has 
been earnestly opposed and denounced by 
an intelligent fraction of our fellow-citi- 
zens as a radical departure from the 
ideals of liberty and equal rights which 
this Union had hitherto championed and 
cherished ; as a desertion from the stand- 
ard of the Declaration, so long held up to 
the opprest of mankind ; as a betrayal 
of brown men in a distant archipelago, 
struggling for their own independence, 
who aided us to a victory over Spain, 
only to find that they had exchanged the 
feeble sceptre of one foreign despot for 
the forceful one of another. Waiving 
such a discussion, my purpose is simply 
to show that our present establishment 
in the neighborhood of Asia antagonizes 
that more pressing and peculiar task to 
which duty and destiny have wisely and 
deliberately committed us upon our own 
western hemisphere. 

Sancho Panza, we are told, desired 
greatly to govern an island: he had felt 
his pulse, he said, and felt sound enough 
to rule one. That infection of his fellow- 
countrymen seems to have spread to our 
own in the hour of triumph, and when 
Spain fled colonialism, after a sad but 
splendid experience of such a policy, we 
planted ourselves in her retreating foot- 
prints. Yet, look at our own home terri- 
tory. We have a broad belt of temper- 
ate region, rich and varied in productive- 
ness, washed by the two great oceans of 
the world on either shore and dominat- 
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ing the canal soon to be opened at the 
isthmus of the two Americas—an area 
magnificent in comparison with Europe's 
home kingdoms of renown. The census 
just completed shows that no other coun- 
try in the world has grown so rapidly, 
and that already, in point of numbers, we 
stand the fourth on earth, with only 
China, India and Russia—all inferior to 
us in civilized strength and energy—sur- 
passing us. Great Britain’s united Kinz- 
dom and France combined cannot show 
so large an aggregate. And all this, while 
reckoning our continental union alone—- 
the “United States of America,” as we 
still fitly style ourselves—whose whole 
population live under equal laws and in- 
stitutions, either transformed from col- 
onies into original states, or else trained 
from a territorial condition for full state- 


hood, never held down as subject de- - 


pendencies. ’ 

Tho the world and its sovereignties 
draw closer latterly by the ligaments of 
travel and communication, no race and 
no government may hope to monopolize 
and control the whole human race or 
make all other governments tributary to 
its wealth and ambition. “Live and let 
live” is a maxim for nations as for indi- 
viduals—for foreign as well as domestic 
intercourse. 

Great Britain, as an island binatdions, 
became seafaring and commercial, and 
her sons roamed the ocean to colonize 
and annex distant possessions, sincc 
Europe’s mainland kept a balance of sov- 
ereigns who shared the whole soil apart. 
For a new power now rising in the 
Orient, Japan resembles Great Britain 
with an insular domain; and Japan, with 
like naval and commercial impulsion, will 
seek a foothold on the neighboring main- 
land of her own continent. Spain, in 
her prouder days, was well adapted with 
Portugal to commerce and colonizing, 
having home confines in a peninsula 
open to the Atlantic and the Mediter- 
ranean alike, with a mountain barrier on 
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the north and Gibraltar to guard the 
straits at her southern apex. France, on 
the other hand, remains distracted for 
ocean rivalry, thru the constant exposure 
of her eastern frontier to military inva- 
sion; while Germany’s interior position, 
and, until late years, her want of unifica- 
tion, have placed her at disadvantage 
with the Dutch Republic for scouring 
the seas. 

Russia, however, with her immense 
contiguous area and population, presents 
conditions of growth and expansion 
much resembling our own. An Arctic 
situation, to be sure, hinders her com- 
merce; while rival Powers have com- 
bined to seal up, for the present at least, 
her free access to either ocean. Our 
ports, on the other hand, are open to 
trade with all nations; and our rule has 
been free and open, while hers has 
been severe and despotic. We have won 
constantly in war; she suffers nominally 
defeat after defeat, yet pursues a quiet 
and persistent diplomacy to accomplish 
her ends. In methods and national char- 
acter Russia and the United States are 
as wide apart as possible; yet both coun- 
tries have grown, in either hemisphere, 
upon the world’s attention during the 
last century, where hardly considered 
before; and for both the best and safest 
policy in the near future must be to de- 
velop home resources, first of all, leave 
distant colonizing alone, and, trusting 
most of all to peaceful methods, extend 
their influence over the respective hemi- 
spheres they inhabit and impress the 
world by a home example. 

Influence does not necessitate con- 
quest ; vet of ambitious conquest we have 
had our share already, and it will be well 
if we stir up no new war for ourselves 
because of rivalries fostered in the 
Orient. We are safe from invasion at 
home, but distant possessions are an un- 
certain prize. Our administrators and 
statesmen, up to a recent date, were 
unanimous in giving to Europe hostages 
for our good intentions, by refraining 
utterly and absolutely from meddling 
with European designs and rivalries in 
other parts of the world than our own 
growing continent. Here we offered an 
asylum for such of the downtrodden in 
the Old World as might cast in their lot 
among us, and our liberality in that re- 
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spect strengthened universally our ad- 
vancement and welfare; so that foreigr 
governments, jealous of our rise and 
progress and hostile to democratic ideas, 
were pacified by our abstinence from op- 
position elsewhere. Hence our success- 
ful pursuance of our own plans. It is 
the confidence in such traditional ab- 
stinence, on our part, from all schemes 
of a transcontinental balance of power, 
that wins and keeps for us the non-inter- 
ference of governments in the Old 
World ; and if we violate that confidence 
perplexing foreign alliances must be our 
future refuge. 

That a nation’s rapid advance to 
greatness, even under self-denying con- 
ditions, may excite the dread and dislike 
of rivals for a world-wide influence was 
shown, in the stress of our Civil War, 
when England and France nearly com- 
bined in alliance to make the sundering 
of our Union sure. England herself, at 
this day, while making her naval and 
colonial supremacy felt to the remotest 
quarters of the earth, has more than once 
felt lately Her isolation from the sym- 
pathy of other Powers, and yields to sub- 
jects of her own race something of that 
home rule and freedom from arbitrary 
which she practically denies 
while she can to the prolific people of 
races whom she will not trust to them- 
selves. Nations and communities are 
grateful when left to work out their own 
destinies, but are secretly or openly op- 
posed to foreign interference with their 
internal concerns. We have had our own 
experience near home in that respect. 
Canada warms toward us on a basis of 
reciprocity, without approach to annexa- 
tion. Mexico forgave us, long ago, for 
cespoiling her territory, because of our 
later aid and sympathy against Louis 
Napoleon to preserve her autonomy. 
Cuba, on the other hand, forgets quickly 
our assistance in freeing her from Spain, 
while dreading another intervention on 
our part to block her independence. To 
teach weaker brethren the art of gov- 
erning themselves is a thankless task, 
however yenuine may be our altruism. 

Our unparalleled growth in numbers 
and prosperity, during the first century 
or more of our own independence, has 
been due to our advocacy of the inherent 
rights of mankind, the world over; to 
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our sympathy with the opprest and 
struggling of all races, and the confine- 
met of our foreign policy to what has 
been styled the Monroe Doctrine. That 
doctrine was no sudden invention, but 
the slow fruition of the idea that Amer- 
ica should belong to Americans. It 
originated in the maxims of Washing- 
ton’s Farewell Address, extended in their 
application as Spanish-American colonies 
to the south of us, one after another, 
sought freedom from their mother-coun- 
try after our own example, and an alli- 
ance of European monarchs projected an 
invasion to coerce them. The great 
Powers of Europe have learned to re- 
spect that doctrine, in both North and 
South America, until now the flower of 
government by the people has taken per- 
manent root. Henceforth ambitious 
schemes of foreign exploitation must 
confine their course to the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere, and even in Asia and Africa it 
seems likely that the plea of the brother’s 
keeper will be discarded before another 
century opens. Universal peace and 
brotherhood may come with‘a federation 
of the world; but never by an imperial 
monopoly or the consolidation of des- 
potic Powers. 


In its true sense the Monroe Doctrine - 


is a benevolent one and founded in af- 
fection for the fellowmen of neighboring 
republics who seek to learn and to bet- 
ter themselves. But even as a policy 
for selfish aggression, as we have some- 
times applied it, it is profoundly the true 
policy for our United States, the surest 
and the safest for a political fundamental 
in our foreign dealings, and splendidly 
comprehensive in its possibilities. 

Our geographical site is, indeed, ad- 
mirable for ocean commerce with the 
rest of the world; yet in our home ter- 
ritorial development and our position for 
influencing the destinies of our own vast 
hemisphere are afforded opportunities 
of far greater consequence. No political 
precept can be more profound than that 
taught by Washington and his early suc- 
cessors in the Presidency, that we should 
cultivate a peaceful and honorable com- 
merce with all mankind, while steering 
clear of all entangling alliances with 
other nations. Commerce itself is found- 
ed upon mutual good will and the volun- 
tary inferchange of products reciprocal- 
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ly desired, of fair quality and at fair 
prices. An involuntary trade forced 
upon dependencies brings more mischief 
than benefits. It is a delusive prosperity 
that a nation gains in spending millions 
on armies and navies to maintain a dis- 
tant authority, in order that a few of its 
own citizens may enrich themselves. 

We should clearly distinguish, in for- 
eign relations, between a persuasive in- 
fluence for trade advantages and that 
coercive pressure which compels. The 
“open door” in China and Manchuria. 
may he desirable, if fairly gained; but 
how can we -cansistently fight for it, 
when we surround our own domains 
with a high-tariff wall? If any suffer- 
ing subjects have an effective weapon 
against oppression it is in maintaining 
intercourse or non-intercourse as they 
choose when trading. While we exacted 
customs duties from the Philippines as 
from foreigners, wiser nations got the 
preference in their trade ; and it was only 
when President Taft pressed Congress 
for indulgence, in his desire to keep up 
the aspect in those islands of benevolent 
designs, that we allowed grudgingly 
some tariff privileges. England pursues 
the only sure rule for governing colonial 
dependencies in permitting a free trade 
with her home ports. That commerce 
may thrive, apart from external control, 
we see exemplified today in South Amer- 
ica; for while with vigilance we bar Ger- 
many from getting there a colonial foot- 
hold, that country, by gaining the good 
will of the Republics, has developed a 
rich trade which we had neglected to 
work for. 

Let us bring, then, our Asiatic experi- 
ment to a close before the awakening 
spirit of the East brings races of another 
complexion into alliance to take it from 
us. Instead of playing longer the peda- 
gog in political science to reluctant 
pupils of alien antecedents, in the hope 
of converting them to Western methods, 
devoid of the spirit of independence or 
the spirit of graft, let us leave them to 
learn the lessons of self-rule thru self- 
experience, the only true educator of na- 
tions. Let us, as we did with Cuba, set 


a definite date for relieving them from 
our incubus and win the gratitude of a 
race by giving the boon of independence 
to men living, instead of merely holding 
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out faint hopes for those unborn. And 
confining ourselves to this Western 
Hemisphere as the natural and sufficient 
area for our influénce and domination— 
all the more so, now that our Isthmus 
Canal is soon to be completed—let us 
gain, where we may, the good will and 
confidence of our Spanish-American 
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neighbors; laying aside the race arro- 
gance to which Anglo-Saxons are prone; 
so that, with Canada to co-operate be- 
sides, these Americas may become the 
lasting home, as already the birthplace, 
of a rational constitutional liberty, de- 


“fined by the people. 


Boston, Mass. 


Christian Science and the Child 


BY HENRY DWIGHT ,CHAPIN,*.M.D. 


PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN Pepiatric SOcIETY. 


system, creed or philosophy is 

usually furnished by the child. 
Strangely enough, the weakest and most 
helpless class in any community is the 
judge of that community. The estimate 
and emphasis placed upon the child 
afford the best working basis to measure 
the intellectual and moral status of any 
society. If the degree of civilization and 
enlightenment of a locality can thus be 
adjudged, it is even truer as applied to 
any idea or system. How does it work 
with the child? Here will come the cru- 
cial test. 

In recent years many factors in our 
engrossing life have conspired to depress 
the nervous system and lower vitality. 
As a result of this strain and in an en- 
deavor to relieve it, various forms of 
mental healing have come into vogue. If 
a sufficient mental impression can be in- 
duced, some effect will surely follow. 

All real disease is self-limited, ending 
in complete or partial recovery or in 
death. The scientific physician does not 
pretend to cure disease, but, knowing its 
natural history and action, can and fre- 
quently does guide nature toward a cure. 
The results obtained by all of the so- 
called healing systems that ignore the 
methods and progress of medical science 
depend upon imaginary or functional or 
quickly limited diseases. Faith cure, 
mental healing of various kinds and 
Christian Science all act in precisely the 
same way, ho matter how their philos- 
ophy appears to differ. The results are 


T's ultimate and final test of any 


obtained by what is known to science as 
suggestion. When it comes to. severe 
organic or infectious diseases, the trag- 
edy is liable to begin. If not an imme- 
diate tragedy, too often a needless and 
preventable crippling of life may occur. 
Here is where this question ceases to be 
academic and becomes acute and threat- 
ening as far as the child is concerned. 
How is the child endangered by Chris- 
tian Science? A few instances recently 
observed in real life can best answer this 
question and point the moral. A family . 
in a neighboring town consisted of fath- 
er, mother and little son, the latter being 
the center of the brightness and interest 
of the home. When three years of age, 
the child began to fail. with obscure 
digestive symptoms. The best local phy- 
sician was called, but, in spite of his 
efforts, there seemed to be no relief. The 
nervous mother became almost frantic as 
she saw the boy grow gradually weaker. 
Her fears were not relieved when fur- 
ther observation and a consultation re- 
vealed the fact that the case was one of 
tubercular peritonitis. The only chance 
for life lay in an operation. It happened 
that in this town the Christian Science 
cult was active, and some of the mother’s 
friends were of tliis belief. They assured 
her that if the case were put in their 
hands a cure would result, and that the 
uncontrolled fears of the mother herself 
were largely responsible for the suffer- 
ing of the child. This way of putting it 
naturally did not tend to relieve the 
mother’s mental anguish, and meanwhile 
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the child was growing rapidly worse. 
Finally, a firm talk with the parents, 
pointing out the urgency and importance 
of an operation and the otherwise hope- 
less nature of the case, led to their con- 
sent and a consequent parting with their 
Christian Science advisers. On the moral 
side, an effort was made to convince 
them that any legitimate comfort in such 
a case could be derived from all forms of 
true religion without ignoring the real 
facts and possibilities of the case. An 
operation was performed, the tubercles 
located and the child made a slow ‘but 
perfect recovery. Ihe boy would surely 
have died without this scientific inter- 
ference, as the trouble was alike demon- 
strated and relieved by the operation. 
Here a precious life was nearly sacrificed 
to this delusion. 

If a child were attacked by a_ rabid 
dog, who would dare to stand idly by 
and assure the parents that they were in 
the presence of an unreality? These 
minute tubercle bacilli can be-seen by the 
microscope just as an animal can be seen 
by the naked eye, and they attack the 
body, destroying flesh and organs, in just 
as murderous a fashion, altho more 
slowly. 

In another case, a little-girl was found 
to be suffering from tubercular disease 
of the hip joint. After months of need- 
less suffering, the direct result of Chris- 
tian Science treatment, a permanent 
lameness that could easily have been pre- 
vented by modern scientific management 
was the outcome. 

As previously hinted, a large number 
of slight illnesses need no other attention 
than rest, and will practically do well on 
any treatment or no treatment. But who 
can safely advise whether the ailing child 
has a mild or dangerous affection? Cer- 
tainly not those who deny the real exist- 
ence of disease. Again, the mild disease 
may be communicable and thus endanger 
others. Recently a Christian Science 
mother sent for a physician, as she was 
alarmed at the peculiar appearance of 
her boy’s skin. It proved to be a mild 
but distinct form of measles. The rash 


naturally began to fade in a few days, 
when the mother telephoned the doctor 
-that the child had not had measles and 
she was sending him back to school. A 
whole class was thus exposed, as the 
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case was still infective, since the mother 
did not believe in measles. Diphtheria 
and scarlet fever are likewise in great 
danger of being spread. ‘The milder 
forms are the most dangerous in this re- 
spect, as they do not attract so much 
attention, but a light case may produce a 
malignant and fatal attack in another. 

Acute rheumatism yields rapidly to 
modern treatment in about three-fourths 
of all the cases. Immediate recognition 
and treatment are important, as the heart 
is often saved thereby. A boy of six 
years was recently allowed to suffer with 
inflamed joints for ten days under the 
care of Christian Science healers. As he 
grew worse, a physician was called and 
the inflammation checked in twenty-four 
hours, but the heart had become involved 
and the boy will be handicapped all thru 
life by valvular leakage in that organ. In 
this case, the fact that the rheumatism 
yielded so. quickly to rational treatment 
shows conclusively that the heart could 
have been saved if such treatment had 
been employed from the first. 

It is not necessary to repeat other in- 
stances that have come under the writer’s 
observation. Any physician in active 
practice can cite similar cases. They are 
reported as true and typical examples of 
what is happening, and will continue to 
happen, as a result of a too tolerant atti- 
tude toward one feature of this form of 
religion. The object of this paper is not 
to discuss the general theory of Christian 
Science, but simply to enter an emphatic 
protest against one of the dangerous re- 
sults of this belief, in which the child is 
the helpless victim. 

“Ah! but it gives us such rest and 
peace!” 

A peace derived by ignoring the 
sterner facts of life is too dearly bought. 
Against the vapid joy and peace that this 
form of faith gives to any neurotic man 
or woman you may often count a sick or 
maimed or dying child. This is the dark, 
cruel, sinister side of the picture. It is 
really the child that is offered as a sacri- 
fice on the altar of this unnatural belief. 

It is time for plain and emphatic 
words. An appeal should be made not 
only to the intelligence, but to the public 
heart and conscience by those who can 
speak with knowledge and authority. 


New Yor« Citv. 

















Men We Are Watching 


BY A WASHINGTON JOURNALIST 


Senator Bourne, of Oregon. 


EVER in our history—not even in 

N one or two radical upheavals— 
has there been such a complete 
change in the general complexion of the 
national legislature as took place be- 
tween the opening of the last session of 
the Sixty-first and the first session of 
the Sixty-second Congress—chiefly be- 
tween March 4 and April 4, 1911. The 
robust turnover in the House was less 
publicly apparent 
but no less effec- 
tive in the Senate. 
The unusual num- 
ber of deaths and 
voluntary _retire- 
ments aided the 
political changes to 
deprive the Senate 
of many tried and 


powerful leaders, 
while ill-advised 
actions weakened 
some who re- 


mained, giving 
strength to the in- 
cursions of  so- 
called progressiv- 
ism, which 
wrought particular 
_ havoc in the party 
still retaining nom- 
inal majority, 
changing the rela- 
tive positions and 
relative power of 
some _ individual 
members to a start- 
ling degree. 
Bourne, of Ore- 
gon—Jonathan Bourne—from _stand- 
ing as prime instigator of a _ sec- 
ond elective term for Roosevelt, and 
later high advocate of President Taft, 
entered the insurgent ranks with such 
vigor that Senator Depew, in his swan 
song, dubbed him the plumed knight of 
the Senate Salvation Army. Bourne 
was elected under the system of State 
primaries, and is demonstrative and de- 
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termined in. his support of the entire 
Oregon plan—initiative and referendum 
and recall; criminal practices; State pri- 
maries, and all the rest, including his 
“new way of choosing Presidents.” 

He came out of the shuffle revised 
and enlarged and in fine shape to give 
his theories a vigorous shove. As chair- 
man of the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads he fell into an excellent 
position to vent his antagonism to ma- 
chine politics 
against the nation- 
al kingpost of all 
bossism, in his es- 
timation—the head 
of the Post Office 
Department. 

More than that, 
Bourne is head of 
the National Pro- 
gressive Republi- 
can League, which 
is hammering away 
on public _ senti- 
ment to secure a 
universal demand 
for the direct par- 
ticipation of the 
people in all gov- 
ernmental func- 
tions. On the floor 
of the Senate 
Bourne has de- 
nounced as flag- 
rant bribery all use 
of the patronage 
power for the pur- 
pose of influencing 
legislation. He 
calls it both a de- 
fiance of law and of the Constitution. 
He is aggressive either in defense or 
denunciation; but his words have more 
weight than the declarations of many of 
the fierce ones in the Senate, because his 
public utterances are never unmeasured. 
He is not forever on his feet assailing 
everything on general principles. He is 
not vituperative. He never rants and 
tears his hair to impress his opinions. In 
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fact, he is a particularly quiet member. 
He seldom speaks in the Senate delibera- 
tions; but he thinks, studies and private- 
ly discusses a subject till he finds him- 
self full of it. Then he ventilates it in 
a carefully prepared and calmly deliv- 
ered speech. Publicly and privately he 
speaks deliberately, thoughtfully, ear- 
nestly. He may at times get off on the 
wrong road. There are several. who 
think it. He is capable of thinking it 
himself, and of changing his mind 
accordingly. But what he says he means 
when he says it; and he says it effec- 
tively. 

Senator Bourne was born in New Bed- 
ford, Mass., fifty-five years ago. He is 
a Harvard man, and still retains an in- 
terest in the State, thru his presidency of 
the Bourne Cotton Mills, at Fall River. 
But he has practically belonged to Ore- 
gon since 1878 and to the Oregon bar 
since 1881. He is not a large man, but 
stands very erect, carrying himself with 
dignity and self-possession. He has a 
strong face, smooth shaven, with thick, 
dark hair touched with gray. He is 
easily approached, cordially considerate 
of other people’s opinions, and always 
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ready to “give to every one that asketh 
him, a reason tor the faith that is in 
him.” 


Senator Newlands, of Nevada, 


‘The new order of insurgents includes 
both Democrats and Republicans—and 
with precious little difference between 
the two great parties at the best, there 
is less between their insurgent branches. 
‘they like much better to be called Pro- 
gressives, which is really a misnomer; 
for while insurgents they surely are, dis- 
tinctive and radical, they are no more 
progressive than any other intelligent 
and honest man. It is only a question of 
opinion with all of us as to what tends 
to the most substantial and real progress 
of the land we love. 

There are exceptions, however, and 
Newlands, of Nevada, is distinctly one 
of them. They call him an insurgent. 
For. why does not appear unless it be 
that he is not a rabid Bailey Democrat. 
Insurgents drive (when they can) ; pro- 
gressives coax. Newlands is not an in- 
surgent. He is one of the most delight- 
ful conciliators extant. But Newlands is 
progressive to the limit. Ideally pro- 
gressive he surely is. All his life, I 
fancy—certainly thru all of his public 
life—Newlands has stood alone ; smiling, 
explaining, urging, demonstrating, coax- 
ing. Many a time he has been called a 
cheerful crank, with a head. full of un- 
digested theories. Many a time he has 


‘found it difficult to hold an audience on 


the floor of the Senate because the mem- 


bers thought themselves too busy with > 


the things that are to attend to his 
visions of things as they ought to be. 


But where he stood alone years ago, 


many are standing now. And where he 
stands alone today, many will stand a 
few years from now, only to find that 
Newlands, of Nevada, has been moving 
on in the meantime, and is still far ahead 
of them—still smiling, urging, demon- 
strating, coaxing. For Newlands is a 
real progressive, and many-a time he has 
enjoyed what must be an intense pleas- 


‘ure of seeing both the country and Con- 


gress grasp his theories when once they 
caught up with them, and appropriating 
vast sums of money along lines which he 
advocated long ago while they laughed 
at him. 

The Senate has begun to realize this, 
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and more and more one hears the com- 
ment that Newlands never speaks with- 
out saying something worth hearing— 
even tho it be upon planting potatoes 
when they all want to be raking hay. So 
that when Newlands got the floor the 
other day, right in the midst of the fight 
over a new president pro tempore, and 
sailed away into an elaborate discussion 
of a method of legislative program he 
had worked out to facilitate. public busi- 
ness, they stopped raking hay and gave 
serious attention to his ideas on the most 
expeditious method of cultivating pota- 
toes. A dreamer Newlands surely is, 
but his dreams are better digested than 
many realize at the time he tells them, as 
is evidenced in the fact that few Amer- 
icans have ever accomplished such signal 
victories in coaxing the country on to its 
own betterment. 

Senator Newlands is one of earth’s 
sunspots. His inherent optimism has 
carried him, smiling, thru frequently dis- 
couraging conditions. He has a cordial 
word for every one. It would be im- 
possible to think of him as any one’s 
enemy. His life has been devoted to 
public progress and improvement, but 
the social side of the man is’ also excep- 
tionally attractive. He was born in Mis- 
sissippi sixty-two years ago, graduated 
at the bar in Washington, and became a 
citizen of Nevada in 1888. For ten years 
he was a member of the House, and for 
eight years he has been in the Senate. 
He is perfectly built, rugged and strong, 
with a smooth face over which the hair 
is thinning but reluctant to turn gray. 
Newlands stands like a soldier, moves 
like an athlete, and if he were not so 
busy looking far ahead, he would be an 
important factor in today—which would 
not result in his being half as valuable to 
the country; for progressives are more 
important than insurgents; just as coax- 
ing is better than driving. 


Underwood, of Alabama. 


Next to the Speakership—especially in 
times of tariff revision—there is no office 
in the national House of Representatives 
with such latent possibilities and such 
potential energy as lie in the chairman- 
ship of the Ways and Means Committee. 
Sereno Payne held the office so long that 
he knew the full force of it, and if there 
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was any blood in the turnip he could 
squeeze it out. But in the great shake- 
up Payne was forced to abdicate, and 
Underwood, of Alabama—Oscar W. 
Underwood—took the vacant chair, with 
the advent of the summer session, He 
also became floor leader of the majority, 
which brought him, as well as his party, 
suddenly out from the obscurity of a 
long-time innocuous minority. 

Since then has been a most important 
period for at least one party in Congress, 
and upon no one individual has the 
responsibility for results which should 
mean success or failure in grasping the 
golden opportunity rested more directly 
than on Underwood, of Alabama. No 
wonder he has been well watched from 
both ends of the Capitol. 

He has been a member of the House 
continuously for the past sixteen years, 
and a minority member of the Ways and 
Means Committee for some time; but 
according to the general legislative plan 
of the House of Representatives, there is 
little opportunity for a minority member 
of anything—especially of the Ways and 
Means Committee—to preach, and less 
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to put his preaching to practice; so that 
their constructive ability is more or less 
an unknown quantity. Only in a general 
way, obstructively and destructively, are 
their records suggestive. 

In characteristics and personality Mr. 
Underwood is a gentleman, from his 
boots up, of that still-waters quality 
which sometimes leaves one uncertain as 
to how deep they run. He is Southern 
born and bred—born in Louisville, Ky., 
in 1862, educated at Rugby School and 
the University of Virginia. That he is 
anything but ostentatious is suggested by 
the Congressional Directory, where 
Members of Congress sometimes take a 
half a page or more in writing them- 
selves up, to tell the world how impor- 
tant they are. Underwood found four 
lines sufficient to say all he thought 
necessary, and two of those were con- 
fined to repeating the dates of the vari- 
ous Corigresses to which he has been 
elected. His demeanor, in public and 
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private, indicates his conviction that by 
their fruits ye shall know them. 

He is a tall man, well built for action, 
with a quiet, commanding dignity which 
is not easily perturbed. He speaks and 
moves deliberately, with a low voice 
which, after all, is strong enough, on 
occasions, to go just as far and as force- 
fully as seems necessary. He chooses 
his words carefully, and neither publicly 
nor privately does he often display irri- 
tation. Talk with him or listen to him on 
the floor of the House, and you feel sure 
that he means what he says—whether or 
not he says all that he means. He is 
democratically cordial. His smooth- 
shaven face is always ready with smiles ; 
but large, keen eyes, broad jaws and a 
firm mouth hint at other possibilities. 
He has opinions and convictions of his 
own and the courage of them for all 
occasions. He has met several complica- 
tions in a way to indicate that these im- 
pressions are not ill-founded. 


Walking in France 


BY WARREN BARTON BLAKE 


HERE are no fallacies more gener- 
E ally mistaken for truisms than 
certain half-baked generalizations 
about nations. England is “honest” and 
“merry”; Germany is home-loving, vir- 
tuous, and devout; the population of the 
United States is the most industrious, 
progressive and inherently gifted of all 
peoples; France -is‘a nation of giddy- 
headed, heedless men and women, all of 
them undersized, debauched to the last 
man-Jack of them, and provided with no 
word for “home.” 

To begin with. France. 

There is no better way of testing these 
fallacies that masquerade as truisms than 
coming to know something of individuals 
—a sufficient number of individuals. 
And it is essential that one know them 
in their own surroundings. 

Let me not be understood to recom- 
mend travel as a means of learning any- 


thing except one’s own ignorance—travel 

of the ordinary description, that is. 

Through books some travel, as through na- 
tions some, ; 

Proud of their voyage, yet bring nothing 
home. 

Critics through books, as beaus through coun- 
tries stray, 

Certain to bring their blemishes away. 


Walking, however, is a horse of another 
color. And walking in France disabuses 
one of many misconceptions. 

Walking anywhere is delightful— 
granted good company. And by good 
company I do not mean talkative. In 
China, so it is written, etiquette prescribes 
that one shall speak only when he has 
something to say, and in good society 
one is often silent for long stretches. I 
do not know if this be true. If it is, the 
Chinese should make good walking com- 
panions. 
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WALKING 


Walking anywhere is delightful, I have 
said ; above all in the spring-time. 

Jam mens praetrepidans avet vagari; 
Jam leti studio pedes vigescunt. 
But walking in some places is more de- 
lightful than elsewhere. In this country, 
for instance, though we have grand scen- 
ery, the grandeurs are too widely sepa- 
rated for ours to be an ideal walking ter- 
ritory. There are too many slips ’twixt 
cup and lip. And this figure may be 
taken literally. Our inns and taverns, 
where we have such institutions, are too 
often mere noisy roadhouses, impossible 
as stopping places for women, and 
scarcely tolerable for the other sex; and 
any kinds of hostelry at all, once one 
leaves the cities and “resorts” behind, 
are few and far between. Ours is, rather, 
a motoring country. There are excep- 
tional localities—my friends tell me the 
Connecticut Valley is a case in point— 
but the general fact remains. Patriotism 
cannot blind us to it. There is a page of 
Bret Harte wherein he quotes from a 
suppositious newspaper of the Far West 
this high-sounding phrase: “A section 
as large as the State of Massachusetts 
now lies under water.” The editor of 
that newspaper was feporting a spring 
flood, and was proud of the bigness of his 
landscape. But the very extent of his 
Western distances proves a drawback to 
the pedestrian. A walking trip in such a 
country as ours is too likely to prove an 
undertaking, not a mere pleasure jaunt. 
' England has been a favorite field for 
the walker—partly because Englishmen 
themselves, famous pedestrians, have set 
the example. But English inns are, on 
the down-grade, and English cooking is 
deplorable. These facts blind one to the 
richness of England in cathedral towns, 
birth places, and village graveyards. 
Italy attracts the aspiring walker—but he 
must go reconciled to fleas and worse. 
France remains the ideal walking coun- 
try. 

Civilization and wild nature touch in 
France. Here is a land of sufficient yet 
well-disciplined distances. Here is more 
than one climate to choose from, and 
more than one nationality. In your 
jaunts in France you refresh your 
knowledge of history, yet need not 
suffer from “bites.” You see great 
architectural monuments, yet do so, if 
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you go about it right, most inexpen- 
sively. Three dollars a day is a lordly 
allowance; and I am including second- 
class steamship fare in the estimate. 
You may walk hundreds of miles, on, 
one jaunt and another, yet never suf- 
fer from the lack of proper nourishment. 
The innkeeper’s wife in the most primi- 
tive of regions cooks a better omelette 
than you and I get at the home-table. 
She apologizes when she sets fresh 
brook trout before you (half a dozen of 
them), and regrets that she has nothing 
better to offer. The peasant broth, with 
its floating crusts, jogs your appetite 
when you sit down at table. The excellent 
cheese at the end of the meal sends you 
away satisfied. And the bill is anywhere 
from twenty cents to forty—I speak now 
of rural inns—for what in New York 
would cost one dollar, or two, or three. 

The road you travel may or may not 
have been constructed by the Roman con- 
querors. It is built to last, in any case. 
American roads are sometimes excellent, 
but are almost never well maintained. 
French roads are as smooth as a billiard 
table—and they are kept at this stage of 
perfection by old men in blue blouses and 
goggles, who crouch over them day in, 
day out, breaking stones and doing other 
useful tasks of restoration. Perhaps it 
proves better economy in the end to keep 
the roads up than to mend them every 
spring. We are using our roads all the 
year round—why then do we Americans 
think it sufficient to care for them only 
annually—if at all? 

The long French road may or may not 
serve a picturesque country : that depends 
on the province where you are walking. 
Touraine—the Chateau country—is al- 
luring in its traditions and relics, but toc 
flat for the walker. Touraine and its 
vineyards are for the automobilist. We 
who travel under our own power prefer 
the western provinces—Normandy, for 
example. 

Normandy, in the heyday of the bicy- 
clist, was overrun with English “trip- 
pers”—for Dieppe is only a few hours 
from New Haven, and there are other 
channel ports with an English service: 
Calais, Boulogne, St. Malo. Today there 
are fewer bicyclists, but the motor-cyclist 
has presented himself. Nor is he, from 
the pedestrian’s standpoint, an addition 
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to the scene. The music of his machine 
is disquieting, and he is a dusty traveler. 
He kills the peasants’ poultry as he 
pounds along, and interrupts your foot 
passenger’s revery. Such is progress. 

In spite of motor-cyclists, Normandy 
is a recommendable region for the 
American who walks. On your next trip 
to Europe, or your first trip, if your 
travels are all in the future tense, why 
not book to Le Havre or to Cherbourg, 
and walk thence, via Rouen, to the me- 
tropolis? You need not walk all the 
way. You will find it a pleasant relief 
now and again to use river steamer, 
tramway, or even accommodation train 
—third class. An occasional interlude 
of this kind does not ruin a walking trip. 
On the contrary, it makes the walking 
all the more enjoyable. 

It is in these Western provinces, Nor- 
mandy and Brittany, that we learn that 
the pasty Frenchman of the Paris boule- 
vard is far from being the only French- 
man. We have for companions on the 
road and fellow guests or hosts at the 
inns of countryside or village tall men, 
strong men, men with love in their hearts 
and devotion and none of the easy cyni- 
cism of the city-dweller and _boule- 
vardier. In Brittany, men cherish illu- 
sions. They are superstitious, if you 
will, but they at least respect the Church 
and would respect their King—if they 
had one. The Republic, except in cer- 
tain seaports and manufacturing towns, 
does not greatly interest them. They do 
not celebrate the Ouatorze Juillet—the 
French Fourth of July. But in their 
chimney-corners they repeat legends of 
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their province, and wife and children are 
dear to them. Many children there are, 
in Brittany. And what mothers! How 
thrifty they are and withal how gracious 
they know how to be to the traveller 
afoot! They are less grasping than the 
Norman housewives, albeit theirs is’ a 
less prosperous province. 

Walking, one commands more crea- 
ture-comforts, in France, than, in similar 
circumstances, one may hope to do else- 
where. I think I have a right to assert 
this much, for I have at least experience 
in walking in much poorer regions of the 
great Republic than I have ventured to 
visit, afoot, in other countries: the Pyre- 
nees, for examples, and the Cevennes, 
where Stevenson and Modestine jogged 
up hill and down; and lower Brittany, 
where my French was almost as useless 
as English would have been, since some- 
times the people of the hamlets knew al- 
most no words of French—only their - 
Celtic patois, that a Welsh or Irish Gael 
could have followed, but not I. Gesture 
helps one out in such cases—but one 
need seldom fear having to fall back 
upon this resource. The French schools 
everywhere teach French—even tho the 
children who run out of the schoolhouse 
may take to using the patois once more 
as soon as they reach the cobblestones. 
Also, Brittany is fast becoming a tourist 
province; its church festivals and quaint 
costumes are coming to be locally re- 
garded as an asset for innkeepers and 
postcard vendors. But for a few years 
more Brittany remains truly picturesque. 
And there will always be a back-country 
for the fearless pedestrian. 


New Yor« City. 


Loss 


BY CHARLOTTE RUDYARD 


Deap—he is dead; I have lost my friend. 
This was a fear, 
This brooded near, 

Ever too near, as I said; 

Yet never so near that I sought to know 

The moment to utter, “I love you so, - 

Friend !” 

And my friend is dead. 


He is dead—I have lost my friend. 

Failing to tell 

Love—was it well ?— 
Silently loving instead !— 
Yet never the ruth shall find an end 
That I had not said, “I love you, friend, 
My friend!” 

And my friend is dead. 


New York Ciry, 




















Industrial War or Peace 
I. Employers’ Liability 
BY THE RT. REV. CHAUNCEY B. BREWSTER., D.D. 


[We are glad to announce that this article by the Bishop of Connecticut will be shortly 
followed by another one, entitled “Recent ‘Experiments in Profit Sharing.”—EpiTor. ] 


S there possible something that may 
be really more social than Social- 
ism? One thing is certain: men are 

less and less content to accept as the 
normal industrial condition a state of 
continual war between capital and labor, 
with an occasional armed truce. They 
will dream their dreams of more ami- 
cable relations. Well may we welcome 
any signs of better relations. Such 
signs are not wanting. To give a single 
example, in a large department store in 
Boston there is a co-operative association 
which has power to initiate or amend 
any rule touching the efficiency of the 
employees. There is also an arbitration 
board to decide all questions of disagree- 
ment as to wages, dismissals or any point 
of controversy between employee and 
employer, or between one employee and 
another. It has settled several hundred 
cases, and a few years ago a professor 
of law who had made a study of some 
of them said that, for average good 
sense and justice, these cases compared 
well with some ten thousand civil cases 
he had studied from the court records. 
This is one of many instances pointing 
to a practical participation by employees 
in the management of .the business as 
regards certain internal details. 

Indeed, there are reasonable grounds 
for the hope of approaches to a more 
definite and substantial association of 
capital and labor in the future for mutual 
advantage. There are indications that 
there is possible, instead of the Socialist 
co-operative commonwealth, a co-opera- 
tive industrialism in something like a 
partnership between capital and labor. 
First, however, must be removed any 
standing grievances or continual causes 
of suspicion and ill-will. For the basis 
of such association must of course be, 
not patronage on the one hand and on 
the other affected servility or ill-con- 


cealed resentment, but the firm founda- 
tion of justice and just dealing between 
the parties. 

1. One continued cause of contention 
has been the question of liability for acci- 
dents to those employed. The radical 
revolution in industrial methods and con- 
ditions wrought by the inventions of 
complicated machinery and the introduc- 
tion of steam and electricity as motor 
power, has involved a vast increase of 
danger to the laborers. Particular dan- 
gers are incurred by those working on 
railroads and in mines. The nature of 
the problem is evident when we learn on 
the authority of those who have made 
most careful investigation that in one 
year, 1906-07, 526 men were killed and 
509 men injured by work accidents in 
the single county of Allegheny, Pa.* 
When we are informed that of these vic- 
tims of industrial accidents nearly half 
were American born, 70 per cent. were 
skilled laborers, and 60 per cent. had not 
yet reached their prime, we begin to 
appreciate the loss to the community and 
to society. The tremendous gravity of 
the problem is appreciated when a writer 
tells us that within the past decade, in 
one year, more than one out of every 
twenty men employed on the railroads of 
this country was either killed or maimed, 
and that more than half a million work- 
men have been killed or injured in a 
single year.t} It is generally recognized 
that a result of modern machinery has 
been to fasten, so to speak, the worker 
in dependence upon the machine, and 
thus make him less free to leave it for 
other work. Moreover, there is not only 
the risk of accident, but also the hazard 
to health in the close confinement of 
crowded factories and in the develop- 





*“Work Accidents and the Law,” by Crystal East- 
man, pp. 10-15. 

+“Charities and the Commons,” vol. xvii, pp. 791, 
803, 807. 
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ment of diseases peculiarly consequent 
upon particular employments. Here, 
tnen, we have the appalling fact of an 
enormous number of deaths and physical 
disabilities incident to modern industry. 

that there should be no compensation 
to the victims or those dependent upon 
them seems palpably unjust. In Amer- 
ica the inadequacy of legal redress is 
notorious. There are certain principles 
of the common law which, as applied, 
have favored the employer’s exemption 
from legal responsibility. These princi- 
ples are only too familiar to those who 
have sought compensation by legal meth- 
ods. There is the doctrine of the assump- 
tion of risk, whereby one is held by his 
entrance upon the employment to assume 
and consent to the risks of the trade. 
This principle has been stretched to cover 
not only the ordinary and obvious risks, 
but also extraordinary possibilities of 
hazard. If the workman knew of these, 
his continuance at work is taken to imply 
his consent to the risk. There is taken 
for granted an assumption of such risk 
by an implied contract, altho there is 
usually no contract at all even in the 
hazardous industries, and the workman 
works at the trade simply because no 
other course is open to him, There is 
also the principle of contributory negli- 
gence, applied to an employee just as it 
would be to an utter stranger who might 
incur injury. 

There is, again, the fellow servant rule, 
applied to injuries received by an em- 
ployee thru the negligence of another 
employee. This rule is based upon an 
English decision in 1837 in the case of a 
butcher’s boy who was hurt by a wagon 
driver in the butcher’s employ. Arising 
in that simple case, it has been applied 


to very different cases, to modern fac-- 


tories with their complicated machinery 
and hundreds of workmen, and to rail- 
roads with thousands of employees. 
Under these principles, as interpreted by 
American courts, it has been estimateu 
that not more than 10 or 15 per cent. of 
injured employees have been able to ob- 
tain legal compensation. 

Not only is the situation of the work- 
man thus deplorable, with no redress ex- 
cept by recourse to law, but our legal 
methods have proved enormously waste- 
ful of the time of the courts and of wit- 
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nesses; and also of money, as the em- 
ployers pay out large amounts for de- 
fense, and, when they pay damages, only 
a small part ever reaches the victims 
themselves. ‘The method also is slow, by 
reason of the proverbial law’s delay. 
There is, moreover, the production of 
friction and antagonism between work- 
men and employers. Many of the latter 
now take out insurance against liability. 
thus, when a workman is injured, he is 
reterred to the insurance company, and 
it becomes a mere business matter, with 
the element of humanity eliminated alto- 
gether. 

The result is much fruitless litigation. 
The financial loss falls chiefly upon those 
least able to bear it, the injured work- 
men or their dependents, who often be- 
come burdens upon public or private 
charity. At best the operation of the law 
is uncertain and unequal, as the award 
varies with different juries, so that the 
element of speculation is frequently in- 
volved. Thus the method of redress by 
suit at law is unlikely and unfitted to.in- 
sure uniform justice or full satisfaction 
to either of the parties involved. Con- 
vinced of this, many thoughtful and 
foreseeing men are looking toward the 
elimination of litigation and the substitu- 
tion of methods of compensation that 
shall work automatically. 

2. A number of conspicuous ~ com- 
panies have undertaken to disregard the 
costly processes of the law and volun- 
tarily to make provision for accidents to 
their workmen, sharing the burden with 
them. In many cases the employees also 
contribute to such fund. The United 
States Steel Corporation, on May 1, 
1910, introduced tentatively, for one 
year, a plan of relief thru the United 
States Steel and Carnegie Pension Fund, 
amounting in all to $12,000,000. This 
fund bears the entire expense, paying in 
case of death from eighteen months’ to 
two years’ average wages, and in case of 
disability from 35 per cent. of wages up 
to $2 a day, limited to one year. The 
International Harvester Company has 
provided more liberal rates of compensa- 
tion. For example, it pays, without con- 
tribution from employees, in case of 
death, three years’ average wages. To 
employees who contribute, the payments 
for temporary disability are largely in- 
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creased. Contributions by employees are 
advocated as furnishing an added motive 
to beware of carelessness and so tending 
to the prevention of accidents. In favor 
of payments by the workmen this is also 
to be said: it associates them with the 
employer, and such association of em- 
ployer and employed in united action to 
provide insurance brings them into the 
closer relations so much to be desired. 

This feature is prominent in a thought- 
fully worked out plan recently, in July, 
1910, proposed by the Cheney Brothers, 
the famous silk firm of South Manches- 
ter, Conn. The plan contemplates no 
alteration in the present legal rights or 
liabilities of either party. That is to say, 
the workmen are still to retain all their 
rights by common law or statute. The 
plan aims at an automatic insurance of 
the workmen as a matter of right, and 
not of charity, and in a fairer manner 
than thru either a court or an insurance 
company. 

In all these plans not only is it the aim 
to remove a cause of contention and en- 
mity between employer and employed, 
but there is also manifested the growing 
recognition of a principle of justice in- 
volved. Civilized nations are discarding 
the idea of liability based on fault and 
are recognizing the risk inherent in mod- 
ern industry. It is recognized, moreover, 
that, while the victim of accident has to 
bear the physical pain and disability, 
there should not rest upon him or his 
family also the burden of proving a case 
at law or else bearing the entire financial 
loss. It is felt that there ought to be a 
fairer distribution of the loss. It is 
recognized that there may properly be 
provision for the wear and tear of 
humanity as well as of machinery. Thus 
it is seen that the financial burden ought 
in justice to be shifted from the indi- 
vidual sufferer on to the industry and 
ultimately fall upon society at large. 

3. There is, furthermore, a growing 
conviction that these principles ought to 
find expression in more adequate legisla- 
tion, which shall raise the matter above 
those common law rules to be level with 
recognized demands of humanity and 
justice. A Federal law, passed in 1907- 
08, touching interstate commerce carriers, 
in placing liability upon the employer, de- 
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prives him of the defense lying in the 
fellow-servant rule and the assumption 
of risk, and considerably modifies the de- 
fense of “contributory negligence.” 
Montana is the first State to enact a law 
basing the liability of the employer on 
the hazard of a particular employment, 
that of coal mining and coal washing; 
while of all the States Oregon is the 
most advanced in its standard of preven- 
tion of accidents. 

Nine or ten States, chiefly in the West, 
have passed employers’ liability laws. In 
New England, New Hampshire has led 
and Massachusetts and Connecticut are 
following. In New York the commission 
on this subject presented, in March, 1910, 
a voluminous report of 271 folio pages, 
recommending, as an avowedly first step, 
tentative legislation in the shape of a 
compulsory bill applying to certain espe- 
cially dangerous employments. Their 
recommendation was embodied in a stat- 
ute, which was based on what would 
seem to be a principle of equity, viz., that 
any loss incidental to a hazardous busi- 
ness should be borne not by the person 
on whom it may happen to fall, but by 
the person who profits by the business. 
This statute, however, the Court of Ap- 
peals has, in a judgment delivered 
March 24, pronounced unconstitutional, 
on the ground that it contravenes the 
provision that “No person shall 
be deprived of life, liberty or property 
without due process of law,” a provision 
of the State Constitution in accordance 
with the Fourteenth Amendment to the 


.Constitution of the United States. 


In support of my main contention as 
to present public sentiment, I venture to 
assert, with the utmost respect to the 
court, that there has been a wide disap- 
pointment at this decision, altho the ex- 
act consequences that may be expected 
to follow cannot at once be predicted. 
This decision emphasizes the need of ex- 
treme care in framing compensation acts, 
as the constitutional provisions and prin- 
ciples of other States are in this regard 
like those of New York. It may neces- 
sitate constitutional amendments, to 
make way for the progressive legislation 
that is demanded in the interests of jus- 
tice. On the other hand it may be pos- 
sible to devise by some legal method an 
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implication of contract between employer 
and employed to abide by a compensation 
act, as has been under consideration by 
lawmakers in New Jersey, where the law 
introduces the elective principle. 


At any rate it is to be hoped that tech- 
nical obstacles may somehow be soon re- 
moved in order that such legislation may 
be secured as shall bring up the condi- 
tion of this matter in America nearer to 
the very much better condition in 
Europe. The New York statute referred 
to followed, as far as it went, the exam- 
ple of English legislation. In observ- 
ing experimerits abroad, methods are 
found to follow two chief lines. In 
Great Britain the employer is liable for 
compensation for accidents to employees. 
In Germany the legislation begun by Bis- 
marck has gone a long step in advance. 
While in England the employer is com- 
pelled to insure his workman, in Ger- 
many he is furthermore compelled to in- 
sure himself against the risk. For such 
insurance, employers of the same or kin- 
dred industries must unite in mutual as- 
sociations. This grouping of industries 
in classes seems at once fairer and surer 
than the method of a flat charge thruout. 
The German plan also provides, as the 
English plan does not, for contributions 
by the workmen. The German methods, 
which seem to be efficient there, will 
probably in América be regarded as too 
paternal and bureaucratic. But in the 
Yale Review for November Mr. Howell 
Cheney proposed for Connecticut a care- 
fully worked out plan which embodies 
certain features of the German system. 
It provides for mutual insurance against 
accidents, to be under the authority and 
regulation of the State. 

With whatever variation in details of 
method, this general movement here out- 
lined, in the direction both of voluntary 
action and of legislation, promises an im- 
provement upon the present condition 
which offers the possibility of revenge 
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for a few, and uncompensated misery 
for the many, who are victims of acci- 
dent. Aiming at protection for all by 
automatic insurance, the present ten- 
dency bids fair to do away with much 
friction and strife between employers 
and employed and to open the way to 
better relations. 

4. To touch upon a cognate matter, 
the provision, in one way or another, of 
pensions for old age, is an accepted prin- 
ciple in many nations today. It is inevit- 
able that the principle should make its 
way in the industrial world. It is re- 
ceiving recognition from many corpora- 
tions. For example, the International 
Harvester Company provides pensions 
for all employees seventy years old who 
have worked for twenty years, and those 
who have reached the age of sixty-five 
may apply for the pension. This pen- 
sion plan involves no payment or contri- 
bution from employees. In other cases 
employers and employed are uniting in 
co-operation for this purpose. To give 
an example, the plan lately proposed by 
the Cheneys, of South Manchester, 
Conn., includes such mutual association 
to secure pensions for old age and long 
service. According to this plan every 
dollar contributed by the employees is 
returned to them plus about a dollar and 
a half from the company, without any 
deductions for operating expenses. The 
pension is made commensurate with effi- 
ciency and thrift, in accordance with 
sound business policy, not out of benev- 
olence or pity, but in just recognition of 
the value of long and faithful service. 
The plan is suggested as a reasonable 
working basis upon which, after trial, 
changes may be grafted. Taken as a 
whole it is presented by the company “as 
the execution of a constructive policy 
which will accrue to the benefit of all, 
and work toward a closer alliance be- 
tween the interests of the company and 
its employees.” 


Hartrorp, Conn. 
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HERE has just been issued by the 

Bureau of the Census a volume 

covering the expenditures for the 
year 1908 of the 158 cities of this coun- 
try which at that time had a population 
of over 30,000. These cities contain be- 
tween one-fourth and one-third of the to- 
tal population of the United States, and 
expend annually about $770,000,000 for 
public purposes. New York city, with 
less than one-fifth of this urban popula- 
tion, expends about $222,000,0e0 annual- 
ly, or $51.34 per capita. 

The per capita expenditure seems to 
increase with the size of the city. Thus 
in those cities with a population of 300.- 
000 or over the average per capita pay- 
ment for meeting governmental costs in 
1908 was $37.92. In cities with a popu- 
lation of 100.000 to 300,000 it was 
$27.51; in cities with a population of 
50,000 io 100,000 it was $23.17; and in 
cities with a population of 30,000 to 
50,000 it was $21.05. 

The average per capita expenditure of 


these cities was $32.14. It may be of in- 
terest to note the purposes for which this 
expenditure was made. In the diagram, 
eight of the principal items are shown. 
In addition to these items there was an 
expenditure of about $4.50 on public ser- 
vice enterprises which was returned to 
the city, and also of $2.89 for interest on 
public debt. The necessity of this last 
expenditure is made apparent when we 
realize that at the close of the year 1908 
the total public debt of these cities was 
over $2,100,000,000, or more than twice 
the total of interest-bearing debt of the 
United States. In 1870 the debt of the 
National government amounted to $2,- 
331,000,000, while the debt of all the 
cities, villages, and towns of the country 
was only $328,000,000. Since then the 
principal of the national debt has been 
reduced more than 50 per cent., while 
the debt of cities of over 30,000 is now 
about six times as great as was the debt 
of all the local communities in 1870. 


New Haven, Conn. 
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A Home University 


THe “Home University Library of 
Modern Knowledge’* is modestly de- 
scribed by the publishers as 

“A series of new books, by eminent author- 
ities, at a moderate uniform price, specially 
written for the layman and the student.” 

The list of editors is impressive: Prof. 
Gilbert Murray, of Oxford University ; 
Herbert Fisher, of Oxford University ; 
Prof. J. Arthur Thomson, of the Univer- 
sity of Aberdeen; Prof. William T. 
Brewster, of Columbia University. 

The idea of the library is an excellent 
one. The volumes are light to the hand, 
and they are in all respects well made. 
In England, the price, one shilling each, 
is a further recommendation. In tariff- 
protected America the price is three 
times that sum. 

We fear, however, that the name 
“Home University Library” may detract 
from the success which the series merits, 
for similar titles have been often used 
in this country for reprints and re- 
hashes of antiquated books and for vari- 
ous brands of desiccated brainfood, used 
for cramming or the affectation of cul- 
ture. We must, therefore, make promi- 
nent the fact that this series is quite the 
opposite of such. These are all new 
books on living issues by living men and 
women, who are vitally interested in 
their topics and discuss them from a per- 
sonal, even in some cases from a parti- 
san, standpoint. The authors are exclu- 
sively British, but the books, tho dealing 
largely with British affairs, are of gen- 
eral interest. 





*Tue Frencn Revotution. By Hilaire Belloc, 
M.A. Tue Irtsn NATIONALITY. By Mrs. J. R 
Green. SwHaxespeare. By John Masefield. A Snort 
History oF War anp Peace, By G. H. Perris, au- 
thor of “Russia in Revolution,” etc. THe Socrarist 
Movement. By J. Ramsay Macdonald, Chairman of 
the British Labor Party. Tue Stock ExcHance, By 
F. W. Hirst, Editor of the “London Economist.” 
Mopern GeocrarpHy. By Dr. Marion Newbigin, Fdi- 
tor of “The Scottish Geographical Magazine.” (Illus- 
trated.) Potar Exproration. By Dr. W. S. Bruce, 
Leader of the “Scotia” Expedition. (With maps.) 
PaRLIAMENT. By Sir Courtenay P. Ilbert, Clerk of 
the House of Commons. THe Evotution oF PLANTs. 
By Dr. D. H. Scott, President of the Linnean So- 
ciety of London. (Fully illustrated.) New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. Each volume, 75 cents. 
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One of the new volumes is an account 
of The French Revolution, by Hilaire 
Belloc. His object is not to write a 
history: “that can be followed in any one 
of a hundred text-books.” Rather he at- 
tempts an explanation of its origin, pro- 
cedure, and consequences. He gives a 
good share of his attention to the mili- 
tary history of the period, and to the 
quarrel with the Church of Rome. “The 
fact that the writer of these pages is him- 
self a Catholic and in political sympathy 
strongly attached to the political theory 
of the Revolution should not be hidden,” 
remarks Mr. Belloc. His conclusion is 
that he “cannot call the Revolution a 
necessary enemy to the Church, for the 
Church of Democracy.” 

John Masefield’s contribution to the 
Home University is a book on Shake- 
speare. He examines the plays one by 
one, assuming ag Open and empty mind 
on the part of his reader (safely enough, 
no doubt) and proceeding to fill it with 
summaries, dates, and brief critical and 
glossarial paragraphs. Here is less of 
Chestertonian paradox than of Chester- 
tonian staccato. Little time is wasted on 
the Bard’s career. “That we know little 
of his human relationships is one of the 
blessed facts about him.” 

Three of this first installment of vol- 
umes in the Home University have scien- 
tific subjects: Modern Geography, The 
Evolution of Plants and Polar Explora- 
tion. There is no intrinsic reason why 
the number of such volumes should not 
be extended indefinitely. They are 
scholarly, up-to-date, and can be under- 
stood by any fairly intelligent person 
who cares to give his attention to them. 
The conditions which make for human, 
animal and plant life in different parts 
of the world are treated clearly under 
Geography; the course of the evolution 
of Plants is given as clearly as the too 
scanty geographical material allows; ard 
the volume which treats of the Arctic 
and Antarctic regions not only depicts 
the physical conditions, but charmingly 
describes the phases of animal and vege- 
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table life, whales, albatrosses and mos- 
quitoes. 

Another volume is The Stock Ex- 
change: A Short Story of Investment and 
Speculation, the work of F. W. Hirst, 
editor of the London Economist, one of 
the world’s leading financial and com- 
mercial journals. To a history of all the 
great Exchanges and a clear explanation 
of their methods are added many inter- 
esting incidents in the record of specu- 
lation and much good advice for invest- 
ors. Mr. Hirst, whose qualifications for 
his task are beyond question, writing 
without bias and for the information of 
the general public, has made a book of 
enduring value. Perris’s Short History 
of War and Peace is a disappointing 
book, partly because misnamed. It is a 
general sketch of the history of the 
world with a brief and unsatisfactory 
chapter on modern peace movement. 
Mrs. Green traces the origin and devel- 
opment of Jrish Nationality from the 
earliest times to 1900, and makes the 
reader wish she had gone ten years far- 
ther. Ilbert’s Parliament concludes with 
a chapter comparing the “Mother of 
Parliaments” with her offspring in the 
British Dominions and the United States. 
Macdonald’s exposition of the aims and 
methods of the Socialist Movement is of 
especial interest because it presents the 
subject from the point of view of the 
British Labor party, a form of pres- 
entation much more attractive to Ameri- 
cans than the Continental. 


Fd 


Jesus According to St. Mark. By J. M. 
Thompson, Fellow and Dean of Divinity, 
S.. Mary Magdalen College, Oxford, Ex- 
amining Chaplain to the Bishop of Glou- 
cester. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$1.50. 

The work of Gospel criticism has now 
been so well done and its foundations so 
securely laid that we may rightly expect 
a reshaping of theological problems on 
its basis. One of the well established re- 
sults of critical study is the priority and 
superior historical value of the Gospel 
according to Mark. Rev. J. M. Thomp- 
son, of Oxford, in this volume, marked 
by keen insight and careful investigation, 
accepts the critical view and proceeds by 
an inductive method to gather up the 
testimony of the second Gospel to the 
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life, character and claims of Jesus. The 
author starts with the assumption that in 
Mark we have “on the whole an early 
and authentic account of the life and 
death of Jesus,” one in which “nothing 
essential is omitted or misrepresented.” 
By piecing ‘together the scraps of- evi- 
dence and following various hints scat- 
tered here and there in the Gospel, Mr. 
Thompson presents many facts and trust- 
worthy conclusions in regard to the early 
life and surroundings of Jesus, his fam- 
ily and friends, his way of living, the 
workings of his mind, his moral and re- 
ligious views, and his own development. 
Instead of the usual vague and some- 
what inconsistent accounts of Jesus’ life; 
we are here assured of his intensely hu- 
man and “normal” character in which are 
included repentance, human weaknesses 
of temper and fear, immature and con- 
ventional forms of belief. The author, 
however, does not consider these ele- 
ments any reflection on the religious 
value of Jesus’ “personality, the great- 
ness of which lies in its power to grow 
out of its limitations.” Of special im-- 
portance is the attempt to find a develop- 
ment in Jesus’ self-consciousness, since 
many critical writers, such as Rousset, 
have deemed the, accounts we have too 
meager to warrant definite results. If 
we are to accept Mr. Thompson’s basic 
assumption in regard to the complete. 
trustworthiness of Mark, we must grant 
the remarkable development indicated in 
his assertion that “at the beginning of 
his ministry Jesus regarded himself pri- 
marily as a Prophet, during the central 
period as the Messiah, and during the 
closing weeks as in some sense the Re- 
deemer of mankind.” But this ignores 
the possibility of correcting the second 
Gospel by comparison with the others, 
even if they must be regarded as later 
and more “secondary” in their evidence. 
Surely the generally acknowledged Paul- 
ine elements in Mark, which Matthew 
sometimes eliminates, should not be at- 
tributed to Jesus. Elsewhere also this 
failure to correct Mark weakens Mr. 
Thompson’s conclusions, particularly in 
regard to the eschatological views of Je- 
sus. A lack of verbal accuracy is notice- 
able in the discussion of the meaning of 
the “Kingdom of Heaven” in the second 
Gospel. This phrase is peculiar to Mat- 
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thew and is never used by Mark, who 
has everywhere the “Kingdom of God.” 
There may be a difference in the mean- 
ing of the expressions which caused Mat- 
thew to make the change. In spite of 
these faults the work as a whole is 
marked by a judicious tone and a disposi- 
tion to face every question squarely, 
which give it unusual value for every 
earnest inquirer after religious truth. 
Inspired by a truly scientific spirit and 
a deep faith in Jesus as the Christ, the 
author has produced a book which has 
few equals in making the life of Jesus 
real and tangible to the modern reader, 
and which indirectly goes a long. way 
toward discrediting the rising ‘ Christus- 
Mythe” cult of Germany. 
Bad 

Romance of Princess Amelia. By W. S. 

Childe-Pemberton. New York: John Lane 

Company. $5. 

Correspondence and papers of no 
great intrinsic importance, but essential 
to such a narrative, are freely drawn 
upon in this account of an unfortunate 
princess. This Amelia, sixth daughter 
and fifteenth child of George III, is not 
to be confounded with her self-willed 
great-aunt, of the same name, daughter 
of the second George. She was born in 
1783, and her pitiable “romance” was 
her love for General the Honorable 
Charles Fitz Roy, which was denied 
satisfaction, but ever remained pure, tho 
tongues wagged mischief, and this was 
an era of secret marriages within the 
royal family. Fitz Roy was - twenty 
years the senior of the Princess and a 
favorite of the broken old King. Amelia 
made the mistake of trying to live in- 
stead of stopping short with merely read- 
ing the “sensible” novels of Richardson 
and her friend, Miss Burney; and Mr. 
Childe-Pemberton tells her sad little 
story with all sympathy. A side light 
upon eighteenth century manners is re- 
flected by this remark of the biographer : 
“The ‘elegant’ Miss Burney, whose deli- 
cate feelings revolted against being told 
to ring a bell, was an adept at mixing 
the Queen’s snuff. The King compli- 
mented Miss Burney on the way she 
‘cooked snuff.’” The Princess Amelia 
liked it; this in an age when even the 
male sex smoking in public was regarded 
with horror. 


Open Water. By James B. Connolly. New 
York: Charlés Scribner's Sons. $1.50. 
In the four volumes of short stories 
previously published by Mr. Connolly he 
has confined himself rather closely to the 
Gloucester fishing fleets of the Grand 
Banks. He has himself shipped on a 
fishing schooner, and has succeeded \in 
catching and conveying to the reader in 
a forceful manner the humor and pathos 
in the everyday lives of the men pursu- 
ing this dangerous calling. The present 
volume contains, in addition to a few 
Gloucester stories, a great variety, rang- 
ing from the experiences of an Amer- 
ican officer in the Russo-Japanese War 
to the story of a foot race. The “Gree 
Gree Bush,” among others, is a result of 
the author’s recent trip to Asiatic waters, 
made partly with the American battle- 
ship fleet on its cruise around the world. 
We select the “Cruise of the Bounding 
Boy” as the best story in the book. It 
tells of two roving Yankees, whose seal- 
ing schooner is confiscated and sold in 
Japan. By pawning a ring they buy two 
ancient. rifles left by Perry in his first 
voyage to Japan, and with these two 
curios they row out ip a sampan to their 
schooner in the harbor of Yokohama, 
recapture her and sail away to Seattle. 
The Ladies’ Battle. By Molly Elliot Sea- 
well. New York: The Macmillan Co. $1. 
This little book is written to prove 
that women ought not to be allowed to 
vote, and it comes nearer to proving it 
than any other we have seen, for if 
all women were as irrational and preju- 
diced as the author, it certainly would 
not be safe to admit them to a share in 
the government. She rambles on in the 
delightful, inconsequential style charac- 
teristic of the women in Howells’s nov- 
els, mixing fact and fiction, gossip and 
personal opinion in inextricable confu- 
sion. Her ideal of the proper feminine 
role in politics is that of the women of 
the French salon, and she is shocked at 
the idea of allowing a woman to divorce 
her husband for habitual drunkenness. 
We recognize the fact that there is room 
for great diversity of opinion as to prop- 
er grounds for divorce, but it does seem 
to us that this is a subject on which 
women are entitled to vote. Miss. Sea- 
well’s ideas of the workings of equal 
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suffrage will seem very silly to those 
who live in the “primitive communities” 
where it prevails. She assumes that men 
as a class will be arrayed against women 
as a class in political crises, whereas, on 
the contrary, the actual effect has been 
to bring about a unity of thought and 
spirit of co-operation. But the char- 
acter of the book can be best shown by 
quotations : 

“I should have been called upon to vote 
directly or indirectly upon naval and military 
affairs, police, shipping and navigation, rail- 
ways and mines and many other subjects on 
which neither I nor any other woman could 
cast any intelligent vote. 

“The trouble would begin with the mere at- 
tempt of women to deposit their ballots. A 
dozen ruffians could prevent a hundred women 
from depositing a single: ballot. There can be 
no doubt that this means would be used by the 
rougher elements and that the polls would be- 
come scenes of preordained disorder. 

“Such wholesale corruption (as was seen in 
the Denver election) has probably never been 
Se in any other city in the United 

tates.” 


J 
The New Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia of 
Religious Knowledge. Edited by Sam- 
uel Macauley Jackson, D.D., LL. D., and 
George William Gilmore, M.A., Vol. .IX, 
“Petri’—“Reuchlin,” 8vo, pp. xviii, 500. 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls Co. $5. 
It is pleasant to see the steady prog- 
ress of these stately volumes, of which 
nine have appeared, and the three con- 
cluding volumes are promised within 
about a year. This volume covers such 
important titles as Papacy, Philo, Philip- 
pines, Philippians, Pharisees and Saddu- 
cees, Prayer, Preaching, Predestination, 
Presbyterians, Priest, Prophesy, Prot- 
estantism, Protestant Episcopalians, 
Psalms, Proverbs, Puritans, Reformation 
and Reformed Churches, and nearly 
seven hundred other topics, and the 
longer ones signed by expert writers. 
There has been an honest effort to bring 
the facts down to the latest times, as ap- 
pears, for example, under “Psychother- 
apy,” which includes Mrs. Eddy’s teach- 
ings and the Emanuel movement. This 
is not a mere Bible dictionary, but gives 
us-a resume of religious history and be- 
liefs in general, as for example, appears 
in this volume under “Platonism” and 
“Rationalism.” Particularly valuable to 
the student will be the full bibliograph- 
ical lists under each chief topic, brought 
down to the year 1910. This is an essen- 
tial work for a theological library. 
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Literary Notes 


...-The 1911 edition of Baedeker’s London 
(Scribner, $1.80) comes just in time for the 
coronation rush. 


....1f all advertising literature were as 
artistic and tasteful as Glimpses of New York 
an “Edison Baedeker,” published by the New 
York Edison Company, we could not have toc 
much of it. 


....Lhe Teacher, an insurgent paper pub- 
lished in the interests of the New York school 
teachers, having now reached its fifth number, 
is entitled to recognition as a_ belligerent 
power. (The Light Pub. Co. 616 E. 181st - 
street, New York.) 


....Dr. N. E. Ditman’s paper on Education 
and Preventive Medicine, a strong plea for 
scientific public hygiene supported by very 
complete statistics, is republished by Columbia 
University Press. (Lemcke & Buechner, New 
York; 25 cents.) 


....A compact and convenient Handbook of 
Parliamentary Law, with a new system of - 
graphical indicators that are certainly amus- 
ing and may be useful, has been written by 
Prof. F. M. Gregg, teacher of parliamentary 
law in Nebraska Normal. (Ginn; 50 cents.) 


....In Proceedings of the International Con- 
ference Under the Auspices of the American 
Society for Judicial Settlement of Interna- 
tional Disputes, December 15-17, 1910, Wash- 
ington, D. C. (Baltimore: The Waverly Press, 
pp. 400; $1) one finds the records of an im- 
portant step forward in the peace movement. 
Of special value to students and libraries. 


....The novelists have a hard task nowa- 
days to write romances half as interesting as 
the attested stories told by psychologists. 
Even an Academician cannot do it. Which Is 
My Husband, a story of a divided personality, 
by Jules Claretie, translated by Mary J. Saf- 
ford (Appleton, $1.50) is dull reading after 
the history of the three personalities of Miss 
Beauchamp, the Cerberiis of psychology, as 
told by Dr. Morton Prince. 


.... There are various ways of collecting 
a library, but according to one authority there 
is only one way of keeping one. A visito: 
was being shown the library of the collector 
in question, and admired it very much. He 
desired advice about book collecting. “My ad- 
vice,’ said his host, “is simple. Never lend 


books.” “Never lend books?” repeated the 
inquirer, mystified. . “No,” replied the col- 
lector. And, to drive the point home, he 


added: “Do you see these shelves ?”’ indicating 
with a sweep of the arm perhaps two thon- 
sand volumes, “Well, every book on them was 
borrowed.” There is nothing like system. 
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....A bulky volume published by the Illinois 
State Historical Library, Springfield, gives a 
history of all the Newspapers and Penodicals 
of Illinois from the starting of the Kaskaskia 
Herald in 1814 down to 1879, with references 
to the libraries where files may be found. It 
is prepared by F. W. Scott, professor of jour- 
nalism in the University of Illinois, who con- 
tributes a hundred page introduction, giving 
a striking picture of the vicissitudes of pioneer 
journalism. Of the 120 literary periodicals 
started in Chicago prior to 1880 fewer than 
half survived the first year. 


....Discussing the newly published autobi- 
ography of Richard Wagner, reviewed by Mr. 
Finck in last week’s INDEPENDENT, the Oes- 
terreichische Wochenschrift says that no one 
will ever know whether the truth has all been 
published as to the master’s parentage. 


“It is a fact, tho, that he was registered at school 
as Richard Geyer and did not take the name Wagner 
until he was fourteen years old,” says this authority. 
“It is also a fact that the recently published history 
was seen in manuscript by Mottl years ago at Wahn- 
fried. In its original form Ludwig Geyer was named 
as Wagner’s father. Geyer’s portrait hung in the 
villa next to that of Wagner’s mother, and there was 
no portrait of the Saxon police actuary, Wagner, to 
be seen anywhere.” 


....Pierre Louys contributes to a recent is- 
sue of Vers et Prose an article entitled “Words 
of Verlaine,” of which the Mercure de France 
presents an analysis. “In 1889 I had quitted 
school,” writes M. Louys. “I most ardently 
desired to know . two or three poets: 
Stéphane Mallarmé, José-Maria de Heredia, 
Paul Verlaine.” The next year he had that 


pleasure, so far as Verlaine was concerned; . 


and Louys paid him a visit at the Broussais 
Hospital, near the Malakoff. fortifications. 


Un hépital sis 4 Plaisance, ot le poéte vit, 
Caressé par l’ombre du drapeau frangais. 


Surrounded by the sick, the octogenarian poet 
showed to Louys and his companion (André 
Gide) his manuscripts: “rags of paper wrapped 
up in old newspapers.” Above his bed a card 
reading : 
VERLAINE, PAUL 
HOMME DE LETTRES. 

The top of his table de nuit was Verlaine’s 
library (one of the volumes being the Holy 
Scriptures) ; its interior his desk, so to speak, 
since he drew thence the proofs of his “Poémes 
Saturniens.” They talked of his forthcoming 
book: “ ‘Bonheur’ sera un livre dur,” said the 
poet in a voice like a high priest’s. They 
talked of contemporary writers; of Anatole 
France, Verlaine said: “He is my friend. Un 
esprit charmant!” Of Henri de Regnier, who 
has just been elected to the French Academy 
as Vogiié’s successor, words of the same pur- 
port. A monument to Verlaine has lately 
been unveiled in Paris. One of the poet’s 
offspring, whose best job in recent years has 
been that of a ticket-chopper in the Paris sub- 
way, honored the occasion with his presence. 


Pebbles 


“Is your son out of danger yet?” . 
“No; the doctor is going to make three or 
four more visits.”—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


Mistress—Well, Cooper, what is the 
weather to be like? 

Gardener—Well, mum, I dunno, but» the 
paper do say “Forecast.”—Punch. 


Tue Man at the Door—Madame, I’m the 
piano-tuner. ns : 

The Woman—I didn’t send for a piano- 
tuner. 

The Man—I know it, lady; the neighbors 
did.—Chicago News. 


A visitor to Philadelphia, unfamiliar with 
the garb of the Society of Friends, was much 
interested in two demure and placid Quak- 
eresses who took seats directly behind her in 
the Broad Street Station. After a few 
minutes’ silence she was somewhat startled to 
hear a gentle voice inquir .: 

“Sister Kate, will thee go to the counter and 
have a milk punch on me.”—Lippincott’s. 


“STATESMAN, spare my schedule! 
Touch not a single line! 

For years it has protected me, 
Looked after me and mine, 

’Twas dear Sereno’s hand 
That made it our own way; 

So let it, statesman, stand, 

* My own dear Schedule K!” 

—Congressman T. L. Reilly. 


PuraAsEs out of a translation called English, 
of Guy de Maupassant’s tales: 

Their lips met longly. 

This lady delighted the eye, the ear, the palate. 

Between her smile her teeth showed, false, but 
beautiful. 

The mental anchylosis fell by. 

I thought it another barrier between my love. 

t a door on the floor above, gently, with two 
fingers, she tapped, opened it, moved back, and, as 
he entered, silently behind him closed it. 


THE city editor was looking over the new 
reporter’s manuscript. 

“T notice,” he said, “you use the phrase 
‘puzzled to death.’ I should like to have you 
tell me how a man can be puzzled to death.” 

“Well, he might be ‘riddled with bullets.’” 
answered the new reporter. 

That nearly cost him his job, but his youth— 
and his good record, up to that time—saved 
him.—Chucago Tribune. 


A youn lieutenant from a New York regi- 
ment surveyed the Texas scenery gloomily 
and reflected upon his great distance from the 
lights of Broadway. The smoke from a 
smelter, and the swirling sand from the low- 
lying hills had spoiled the lieutenant’s disposi- 
tion. 

“Tell me,” said an editor from El Paso, 
“isn’t there some hidden purpose behind this 
mobilization ?” 

“There is,” replied the lieutenant, “we are 
going to force Mexico to take back Texas.”— 
Success. 
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Two Celebrations 


DurinGc the past week two notable 
celebrations have attracted the interest of 
the English-speaking world, one, and the 
more gorgeously impressive, that of the 
coronation of George V, King of Great 
Britain and Emperor of India, the other 
the silver wedding of President and Mrs. 
Taft. Let us compare the two. 

George V is a young man, probably of 
fair, it may be.of more than fair, abili- 
ties. He has been properly educated, 
properly married to order, properly con- 
ducted around the world, and, because 
he was his father’s son, succeeded prop- 
erly to his father’s titles, duties and en- 
dowments, and is now properly crowned. 
He is a man of stainless character, do- 
mestic, faithful to duty, averse to ques- 
tionable social frivolities, and is .devoted 
to his most estimable wife and to his 
children. There is nothing. remarkable 
or ,unnsual about him, except. that he 
is a king’s son. Just as with us a son 
inherits his father’s property, so this 
young man has inherited his _ father’s 
throne; and all Britain, except some So- 
cialists and radicals, are wild with en- 


thusiasm and millions are spent on the 
pageantry. 

William H. Taft is a man of mature 
years, a leader of men from his youth, 
has served his country as lawyer and 
judge, then as Secretary of War and 
administrator and ruler of the Philip- 
pines, was finally chosen by the Ameri- 
can people as their President, and has 
performed the duties of the office with 
infinite credit. and distinction. For his 
ability, his tact, his frankness, his cour- 
age and his success he has the admira- 
tion of all our people and of all our par- 
ties. His honors he has fairly won, and 
every class of our citizens united in mak- 
ing this more than a family celebration. 

George V carries the title of King and 
Emperor, but he is the puppet of his 
Ministers. He must obey the will of the 
untitled Herbert Henry Asquith, a man 
who boasts no nobility of lineage but 
represents the choice of the people. If 
Mr. Asquith tells him to appoint bishops 
or to create Royal Highnesses, Dukes 
and Earls he will obey. If Mr. Asquith 
bids him swamp the House of Lords so 
as to change its political complexion he 
must perforce do it. He is in the hands 
of the Premier just as the Khedive of 
Egypt is in the hands of Sir Eldon 
Gorst, British Agent, Consul General, 
and Minister Plenipotentiary. Were he 
to resist the will of Parliament and take 
important action of his own initiative— 
well, Charles I tried it; and the whole 
House of Lords tried it, and now a veto 
is being put on their will, and they must 
consent to semi-suicide. 

William H. Taft is the chosen repre- 
sentative of the American nation. He 
does not rule—he leads—110.000,000 of 
people on both sides of the Pacific 
Ocean. No constitutional monarch has 
such power as he, for he is, under the 
name of President, King and Premier 
both in one. No Cabinet tells him what 
he must do, for he is master in his Cab- 
inet. To Congress he gives influential 
advice as to legislation, and legislation 
he does not like he vetoes. He directs 
international relations and leads the 
world in the task to establish permanent 
international peace, while at the same 
time he commands our army and navy 
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appoints our Federal judges and exe- 
cutes the laws enacted by Congress. His 
influence and power are not nominal, 
spectacular, unsubstantial ; they are solid, 
genuine and very weighty. 


George V and Queen Mary received - 


golden and diamonded crowns on their 
heads in the most magnificent and elab- 
orate ceremonial which Church and State 
could devise. Every highest rank of no- 
bility was gorgeously drest for the func- 
tion. The heads of the Army and Navy 
came in all their splendor of decorations. 
Archbishops and bishops attended to ap- 
ply the oil of chrism and pronounce. the 
nenediction. The very names of the 
things done and the things with which 
they were done have been lost to our 
democratic memory—they fill a large 
page of London’s largest daily. Royal- 
ties gathered from all Europe, and splen- 
did emblazoned equipages and high nota- 
bles smothered in decorations bestowed 
by royal grace accompanied the royal 
pair to Westminster Abbey, while mil- 
lions of loyal citizens lined the streets 


and crowded the windows and covered 


the roofs, filled with wonder and admira- 
tion. What with procession and cere- 
monial and féte it was a glorious show, 
a proud day for the British Empire. 

William H. Taft had his celebration 
also, he and Mrs. Taft, but there were 
no processious, no ceremonial, no show. 
To the silver wedding they had invited 
their friends, 5,000 of them, as many as 
the grounds would hold, and Aunt Delia 
was there. They stood out of doors and 
shook hands with everybody. It was a 
most democratic affair, and there were 
refreshments in the big dining room. As 
in any other silver wedding many 
friends sent gifts, only there were more 
than usual, for they have many friends. 
There. is nothing to describe, for it 
was very simple; only the great heart of 
the people went out to their President to 
felicitate him and her on their happy do- 
mestic occasion. It had no political sig- 
nificance, for Mr. Taft had been inau- 
gurated. before—but so, in fact, had King 
George. 

We are a republic, in form as well as 
fact. Great Britain is a republic in fact, 
but not in form. This coronation is not 
spangled with all these trappings of sol- 


emn gaud just out of love for this young 
man and his wife, nor yet out of admira- 
tion for his father, but out of love and 
honor for the nation he represents. They 
honor him just as we honor our flag, not 
for the bunting but for the forty-five 
States figured in its stars. No man shall 
trample on our flag; no man shall insult 
their King. - They keep more flummery 
than we, King and Princes and Dukes 
and Earls and Viscounts and all the rest 
of the useless and worse than useless 
residuary candle-ends of ancient institu- 
tions. They keep a King on show on 
condition. that he will do nothing but 
make a show. He knows his place and 
keeps it. King Manuel did not know his 
place and he had to run. In the attached 
British Dominions, Canada, Australia 
and the rest, they do not bother with 
King and Dukes very much, but are as 
democratic as the House of Commons or 
as we are here. In England they still 
choose to bedeck their democracy with 
the crown of royalty and the minever of 
inherited rank. They like their way; we 
like ours. 
a 


Tariff in the Senate 


By a vote of 39 to 18 in the Senate, 
on the 21st, the Finance Committee was 
instructed to report, on or before July 
10, the House bill revising the duties on 
wool and woolen goods, a bill which had 
been passed by a vote of 221 to 100 in 
the House, where 27 Republicans had 
been counted for it. Of the 39 affirma- 
tive votes in the Senate, 16 were those 
of Republicans known as insurgents or 
as opponents of the agreement for reci- 
procity with Canada. So far as the mo- 
tion for instructions to the committee 
was concerned, they had made an alli- 
ance with the Democrats. Because of 
this motion, on the following day both 
the Wool bill and the Farmers’ Free 
List bill were reported adversely by the 
committee, and they are now on the 
calendar. It was understood to have 
been the purpose of the committee to 
retain them in its posséssion, making no 
report. 

At first it was thought that this shift- 
ing of control in the Senate foreshad- 
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EDITORIAL — 


owed defeat of the Reciprocity bill. We 
are glad to see indications that this is not 
to be the effect of it, and that nearly all 
of the Democrats in the Senate intend to 
accept the wise decision of their party 
associates in the House, which was that 
the Reciprocity bill should stand alone, 
without the fatal addition of tariff 
amendments. It is well known that the 
attitude of the Republican insurgent 
Senators toward the reciprocal agree- 
ment is one of hostility, and that they 
desire to kill it by attaching to it such 
amendments, knowing that these would 
cause its death. Their temporary alli- 
ance with the Democrats on the 21st did 
not mean that the Democrats had con- 
sented to assist them in killing the Reci- 
procity bill in this way. For some time 
past the Republican insurgent Senators 
have been losing the credit they gained 
by their arguments and votes against the 
tariff revision of 1909. Mr. Dolliver, 
the ablest and most sincere of them, is 
dead. Since the tariff revision bill was 
passed, the political and legislative pol- 
icy of his associates has been shaped 
mainly by their personal hostility toward 
President Taft. It is the testimony of 
many competent observers at Washing- 
ton that they strive continually to em- 
barrass him. They long to prevent his 
nomination for a second term, and at 
least two of them hope to be candidates 
in next year’s presidential convention. 
In_ their opposition to the Reciprocity 
bill they have the aid of only a very 
small minority of the Senate Democrats ; 
a large majority desire to approve the 
action of their party associates in the 
House. 

It does not appear that the Repub- 
lican insurgents and the Democrats can 
find any common ground for united ac- 
tion with respect to either of the two 
tariff bills which the House has sent to 
the Senate. The insurgents object to 
the Free List bill because it removes the 
duties now imposed upon a long list of 
agricultural products. It is commonly 
reported that they oppose any consider- 
able reduction of the present duty on 
wool. Half of this duty is cut off by the 
House bill now on the Senate calendar. 
If the Senate Democrats should attempt 
to amend the reciprocity agreement, 
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they would offer one or both of these 
bills as additions. 

The Democrats of the Senate should 
—and we have reason to expect that 
they. will—support the policy of the 
House Democrats concerning the reci- 
procity agreement. ‘That is to say, they 
should vote for the Reciprocity bill in 
the form in which it came from the 
House, rejecting any amendment which 
may be proposed. Political expediency 
as well as public interests require them 
to take this course. They should not 
permit themselves to be diverted from 
it by Senators who seek only the agree- 
ment’s death. 

Following the example set by their 
party associates in the House, they 
should strive to force a vote upon the 
Reciprocity bill, unamended, before be- 
ginning a debate upon the Wool bill, the 
Free List bill or any other general tariff 
measure. They are asked to wait for 
the Tariff Board’s report on wool and 
woolen goods, but it is admitted that 
this report will not be ready until De- 
cember. The board has been too slow. 
We presume that its inquiries have been 
made carefully and that its statements 
will be trustworthy; but delay has tend- 
ed to discredit it in the public mind. In 
all probability the special session will be 
a long one, and the interval between it 
and the regular session will be short. 
Only by this interval will the tariff de- 
bate be interrupted. The so-called reg- 
ular Republicans of the Senate should 
recognize the force of the popular de- 
mand for a just revision of duties. 
Without approving all the provisions of 
the bills proposed by the Democrats, 
they might consent to a compromise 
that would involve a considerable reduc- 
tion of rates. They ought to know that 
they and their party cannot afford to 
stand upon and for the revision of 1909, 
which was the worst political blunder of 
recent years. 

ad 


Recognition of the Portuguese 
Republic 


Our Government has made formal 
recognition of the Portuguese Republic. 


_It waited, and waited properly, until a 


constituent Assembly elected by the 
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people had accepted the Republic and 
repudiated the King. Only two nations, 
both republics, Switzerland and Brazil, 


had made haste to give their recognition 


before the people had spoken. Why 
Switzerland should have been inesuch a 
hurry it is not easy to say. It is easy 
to see why Brazil, the daughter nation 
of Portugal, which had not so long ago 
exchanged an Emperor for a President, 
should have been glad at once to accept 
the act of a self-appointed junta. We 
recall that a Brazilian ship of war was 
at Lisbon when the rebellion broke out, 
and hastened away not to show too ready 
sympathy. 

To recognize a monarchy changed to 
a republic ought to be a welcome duty 
to our Government. To see such popu- 
lar government declared ought to give 
pleasure to all our people. And yet it 
has not given pleasure to all. We have 
observed that the journals which repre- 
sent that form of the Christian religion 
which had been the established Church 
of Portugal have given the new Govern- 
ment no word ot sympathy, but only 
words of condemnation and abuse, and 
have made no secret of their hope that 
a monarchical uprising would restore 
King Manuel. Only rarely does any of 
them acknowledge that the rule of the 
monarchy was so bad that the new re- 
public could hardly be worse. The first 
announcement of disestablishment was 
received with denunciation, even before 
the edict was finally proclaimed, and al- 
tho the separation of Church and State 
is accepted in this country as just and 
wise. The reason seems to have been 
that the Vatican was not consulted so 
that there might be long negotiations be- 
fore the desirable reform should be ac- 
complished. 

THE INDEPENDENT has been charged 
with inconsistency because we rejoice in 
the republic while condemning the pro- 
visions of the decree which announces 
separation. We have said, and we say 
again, that the decree is unjust and ty- 
rannous, and that it gives to Portugal 
no free Church in a free State. The 
Church ought to be left free to do what 
its members and clergy please in their 
purely religious relations, but it is not 
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left thus free. It is trammeled by regula- 
tions and taxations for the support of 
the poor which really make the Church 
support the State. A considerable part 
of the protest made by the Vatican we 
fully approve. And. yet we can in full 
consistency rejoice in the proclamation 
of a very imperfect republic. The Por- 
tuguese know very little of republican- 
ism. They have had their training in a 
monarchy, and a monarchy supported by 
the Church. It is not strange that they 
imagine the Church to be tied to the 
royal cause, as it has been in France. 
The Church has to suffer injustice for its 
past faults, as for the support it has 
given to the foes of the Republic. Is 
times of sudden revolution we do not ex- 
pect cool justice. In our own Revolu- 
tionary War the Tories got scant justice 
and fled, or were driven, to Nova Scotia. 
We are not looking too sharply at the 
present, but rather to the future. And 
we observe that what has been done has 
the approval of the Portuguese people. 
We have been told by American sympa- 
thizers with the old régime that this 
revolution was accomplished by a mere 
handful of Free Masons and Atheists. 
who hate the Church, but that the bulk 
of the people are against them and that 
their day is short. The election proves 
the contrary. If the friends of the royal 
cause and of the Church were so many 
it is incredible that they should not have 
dared to show their strength but. should 
have abstained from voting. 

There will now be a Constituent 
Assembly. In a very few years things 
will settle down into their normal course. 
There will be parties, as in France. All 
parties will have the chance to express 
themselves, and the people will rule and 
not a directorate. Then we may hope 
that any decrees that are found to work 
injustice will be revoked. There are 
faults and wrongs now, no doubt, altho 
seldom has a revolution been accom- 
plished with so little violence and loss of 
life; but we hold firmly to popular gov- 
ernment. We trust the people rather 


than kings and courts, even when they 
make mistakes or do wrong. Liberty is 
safer in the end than the most benevolent 
tyranny. 
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Royalty and Socialism 


Miss Marie Corecii and Mr. Fred- 
eric Harrison have simultaneously put 
forth a thought. ‘they have discovered 
and announced that England is not be- 
coming socialistic, after all. In proof 
they adduce the coronation fervor of the 
British populace. The meeting of these 
hitherto unique minds is an event worthy 
of.the historic occasion that provoked it. 

Is it also assuring? May Mr. George 
Wettin, and his estimable wife, now 
reign in peace? We believe that they 
may, and we sincerely hope that they 
will. But we are not quite sure that 
Miss Corelli and Mr. Harrison have 
found the precise reason why they 
should. 

Apparently these eminent publicists 
have assumed that socialistic ratiocina- 
tion and avidity for the splendors of 
royal ceremonies are incompatible. Such 
an assumption, we are bound to remark, 
is unworthy of Corelli-Harrison. Royal 
pomp is tremendously expensive, to be 
sure, but socialism proposes to make 
everybody very rich. The production of 
wealth is to be organized as it should be. 
Waste is to be prevented. Financial 
panics and industrial depressions are to 
be done away with. Bankruptcies are 
never to occur.- Everybody is to do his 
best work for the community, under the 
gentle but effective pressure of altruistic 
motives. Nobody will have to work 
more than three hours a day. Poverty 
and slums will entirely disappear. Every- 
body will dine adequately and properly. 
Everybody will be correctly dressed and 
will spend the twelve or thirteen hours 
of every twenty-four in which he is not 
producing social wealth, or recuperating, 
in acquiring knowledge, perfecting his 
taste, cultivating the amenities of life 
and assisting in managing the co-opera- 
tive commonwealth. 

This, of course, is not all that social- 
ism will accomplish, if we rightly appre- 
hend the prognostications of our social- 
ist contemporaries. It is enough, how- 
ever, to warrant the presumption that in 
a successfully socialized society there 
will be such material abundance, so much 
leisure, and such emancipation from sin 
and suffering, that the human mind can 
surrender itself without hesitation or 
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compunction to the contemplation of 
beauty and the enjoyment of splendors 
that are almost beyond our present pow- 
ers of imagination. Why, then, should 
not the socialized and happy multitudes 
indulge themselves in every kind of cost- 
ly glory? They will be able to honor 
their most helpful and altruistic men and 
women by raising them to positions of 
exalted dignity. Without feeling it at 
all, they can array their great ones who 
have “deserved well of mankind” in 
fabrics more wonderful than any that we 
now know, and make them resplendent 
with gems as much more exquisite than 
pearls and rubies as radium is more rare 
than diamonds. And, best of all, no one 
can mar the magnificence of it all, or 
mingle wormwood in the cup of happi- 
ness, by writing to the newspapers that 
all the pageantry is purchased by the.ex- 
ploitation of human flesh and _ blood, 
starving in tenement houses or groveling 
in ignorance and vice. 

And cannot Miss Corelli and Mr. 
Harrison see that monarchy already is 
becoming just this exaltation of a few 
individuals for the psychological satis- 
faction of the many? Do they not know 
that kings and emperors exist as symbols 
of that social solidarity which socialism 
presupposes? Do they not know that 
royal splendor has a value that is chiefly 
ceremonial and spectacular, that it is 
maintained by the wish of the demo- 
cratic people, who feel that it is a prod- 
uct of their own power and volition, and 
who, rightly or wrongly, assume that 
they can afford it? 

There is no telling how far or when 
the socialistic dream will come true, but 
the author of “The Meaning of History” 
and the exuberant imagination on the 
Avon should be the last persons to 
assume that the dreamers of such a 
dream could not find a large place in 
their beautiful scheme of things for 
pageantry and pomp. 

st 


The Planning of Cities 


Cities generally grow; they are not 
planned. The cow-paths are the first 
products of roadway engineering. It is 
a rare mercy when a city like Washing- 
ton is laid out before it is built. Only 
within a very few years have our ex- 
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panding cities begun to follow the exam- 
ples of Paris and Berlin‘and bid intelli- 
gent foresight take the place of hazard 
in their remaking. 

The conclusion of the exhibition in 
Philadelphia, under the auspices of the 
city and of the National Conference on 
City Planning, somewhat like those re- 
cently held in Berlin, Diisseldorf and 
London, calls general attention to the 
subject. There were models, perspec- 
tives, photographs, plans and maps, illus- 
trating the growth of city planning in 
many cities of Europe and America. It 
appears that some sixty cities in this 
country have employed experts to make 
more or less comprehensive plans for 
their betterment, and such drawings 
were exhibited. 

Among them were the splendid draw- 
ings of D. H. Burnham and his col- 
league for the reorganization of Chicago ; 
those of the McMillan Commission for 
the development of Washington ; and the 
plans for the development and im- 
provement of New York City, Bos- 
ton, Rochester, Cleveland, Columbus, 
St. Louis, Minneapolis, St. Paul, 
Portland, Oregon, Denver, Des Moines, 
Ia., and many other cities. Philadel- 
phia’s own “comprehensive plans” for 
the improvement of the city, prepared at 
the instance of Mayor Reyburn, formed 
an important part of ‘the exhibition. 
Among them were plans for the splendid 
Parkway connecting the City Hall and 
Fairmount Park, the new art museum, 
the new free library building, the con- 
vention hall and stadium, the embank- 
ment of the Schuylkill River, docks for 
the Delaware and Schuylkill, and far- 
reaching improvements to the system of 
transportation. A corps of experts has 
been at work for two years upon plans 
for the remodeling of the streets of Phil- 
adelphia, and these were shown for the 
first time. 

About three years ago some of Chica- 
go’s practical men of affairs came to a 
realization of the formless growth of 
the city; overcrowding and consequent 
congestion of traffic, tending to waste 
and to paralyze the vital functions of the 
city. A plan for a well ordered and 
convenient city was produced three years 
ago by the Commercial Club, of Chicago, 
which has developed into an official plan 
for the city. 


The main issue so-far has been the 
widening of Twelfth street. This may 
sound peculiarly local, but it embodies 
issues of general significance. Twelfth 
street at present is a narrow, congested 
business street connecting the great 
West Side of the city with the down- 
town district. It has become absolutely 
necessary to widen it to relieve the con- 
gestion which now exists and to provide 
adequately for the ever-increasing busi- 
ness of the street. At present there is 
but nine feet and nine inches space be- 
tween the curb and the street car tracks, 
and where there is a vehicle standing at 
the curb and a street car passes the same, 
all traffic must stop until the car gets by, 
and all passing vehicles must drive onto 
the street car track in order to get past. 
The plan of the commission is to widen 
the street to 108 feet, placing the street 
car tracks in the center of the street, and 
to provide “islands” at street intersec- 
tions—raised platforms about 4 inches 
high, 4 feet wide and 60 feet long. 
These islands are designed to facilitate 
traffic and direct it at street intersec- 
tions, and to be used in alighting from 
the street cars. There will be room on 
each side of the street for three vehicles 
to pass each other at the same time with- 
out interference or obstruction of the 
street car system. This will be followed 
by the widening and extension of Michi- 
gan avenue across the river, to relieve 
the present almost intolerable conditions. 

Every city has its own problems. 
Those of Pittsburg are unusually diffi- 
cult, and are considered in the plans of 
Messrs. Olmsted and Arnold, which 
have received much commendation. 
Cleveland's problem is that of develop- 
ing its lake harbor, where a comprehen- 
sive plan is being considered to construct 
an island eight miles long and half a 
mile wide, which will give a well-pro- 
tected harbor. This scheme, with its 
boulevards, parks and bridges would 
cost $100,000,000, which shows that 
courageous men are engaged in making 


their cities beautiful to live in as well 


as convenient for business. 

Intelligent city planning is essential to 
the adequate development of our cities 
and to the solution of those problems in- 
cident to the massing of the population. 
That so many cities and so many rep- 
resentative men are taking hold of the 
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work in the way they are must be re- 
garded as a source of hope and substan- 
tial encouragement. 


a 
Acceptance of Italian Authority 


A curious case has been before a 
Roman court. A Jesuit, Bricarelli, ed- 
itor of the Civilta Cattolica, sued an ex- 
priest, Verdesi by name, for libel. The 
history of the case is briefly this. Verdesi 
was associated with Benigni and was in 
pretty close terms with the leading Mod- 
ernists in Rome. He was a penitent of 
3ricarelli, who, after Verdesi had con- 
fest his anguish of mind because of 
his relations with the Modernists, re- 
quired the penitent to denounce these 
Moderriists. Verdesi protested, delayed, 
and consulted a friend, a Roman Mon- 
signor, who .advised the written state- 
ment. In it, the penitent named some 
five Roman priests, quite unknown to 
fame or in America, save one Bonaiati, 
whose scholarly review and writings 
have enjoyed some, tho very limited, 
circulation among the clergy of our 
country who were educated in Rome. 
This review is now defunct, while the 
writings were banned and the.author re- 
tracted. “Auctor laudabiliter sese sub- 
jecit,’ to use the phraseology of the 
Index. 

On receiving Verdesi’s declaration, 
Bricarelli straightway passed it on to the 
Pope. This was in 1908. Shortly after- 
ward Verdesi left the Church and be- 
came a Methodist preacher in Rome. 
Some months ago, in a letter to the pub- 
lic press, he charged his Jesuit confessor 
with violating the seal of the confes- 
sional. Then Bricarelli sued for libel. 
On top of all this followed a letter of the 
Pope’s Cardinal Vicar, Respighi, who 
stated in it that the Pope was entirely in 
accord with the Jesuit plaintiff. 

On the stand Bricarelli swore that in 
handing over the document he violated 
not the seal of confession. Technically 
he was right, but morally wrong. He 
used the knowledge obtained in the con- 
fessional to have the Modernists de- 
nounced, altho the seal of the confes- 
sional was not broken. Benigni, a wit- 
ness also, swore that Verdesi told noth- 
ing that was not already known. This, 
of course, is another evasion. Known or 


unknown affccts not the question of fact. 
The case necessarily went against the 
ex-priest, who may be an honest man, 
but is a poor theologian. He was con- 
demned to fine and imprisonment. What,. 
however, is the real meaning of the trial? 
For the first time in Rome’s ecclesi- 
astical history a matter purely and solely 
ecclesiastical is brought into civil court. 
It is a principle of moral theology that 
an injury in the moral order cannot be 
compensated or recompensed by money, 
which is of a lower stratum. The slan- 
derer is bound to retract and amend by 
retraction the injury to the good name of 
the party calumniated. This Bricarelli 
knows. He brings, then, into court a 
purely internal question of moral the- 
ology. Here we have a confession of 
the impotence of clerical courts in Rome. 
Of course, since 1909 Verdesi does not 
recognize their competency. But Brica- 
relli does. He might have brought his 
case before a Church court and have 
Verdesi condemned in absentia. It has 
been done before. A dead Pope has 
been dragged from his grave and con- 
demned and unfrocked by his living suc- 
cessor. Now, this rather notable editor 
of the chief Jesuit organ recognizes the 
authority and competency of an Italian 
court. Not only that, he is endorsed by 
the Pope’s Vicar, who writes that the 
Pope is in accord with the complainant. 
There is only one conclusidn, The in- 
vader is accepted by the Church. Pub- 
licly and above board, Pope, Papal Vicar, 
the Jesuits (for the plaintiff in the case 
would not act without his order’s sanc- 
tion), stand at the bar of Italy’s court. 
In his own royal city, the capital of his 
states, the Pope accepts another ruler’s 
court to decide a matter purely, solely, 
exclusively of his own papal jurisdiction. 
Thus ends the temporal power! It is 
shelved and buried among the documents 
of the Bricarelli-Verdesi suit. R. I. P. 


Js 
Maize 


A FEw years ago one of our private 
experimenters succeeded in developing 
corn backward, until all the ears were 
on the top of the stalk, and growing so 
small that the stalk could easily carry 
them in that position. Selecting the 
smallest kernels of the smallest ears, 
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the corn was gradually led backward 
thru its history until it became not much 
larger than a good sized head of timo- 
thy grass, and the kernels were like ker- 
nels of rice. This experiment proved 
corn to be, what some of the botanists 
claim, an evolution of one of the grasses 
of Southern Mexico. The result ob- 
tained stood about three feet high, with 
slim grass-like leaves, seed at the top of 
the stalk, and every way a very good 
substitute for timothy or orchard grass. 

It is thought that the plant was 
brought from the South by the migrat- 
ing tribes, finally being adopted by the 
Indians of Florida, and by them and by 
other Indians was developed thru long 
periods of years, until it was becoming 
the one staple article of food all over the 
territory now occupied by the United 
States. When the English and French 
entered into their great struggle for the 
possession of what is now America, im- 
mense corn fields were found as far 
north as New York and Massachusetts. 
Massasoit fed his white friends with 
corn, and at a later date sweet corn was 
found, grown by the Indians, in Massa- 
chusetts. When Sullivan was sent 
against the Iroquois during our Revolu- 
tion he destroyed vast orchards of ap- 
ples and immense acreages of corn. De 
Soto reports corn fields in Southern 
Florida, where he is said to have 
marched thru growing corn and beans 
clear across the State to Tallahassee. The 
Frenchmen who settled in the St. Johns 
River yalley were fed with corn, and 
taught how to cook it. Captain Smith 
tells of five varieties of bread that were 
made from corn by the Indians of Vir- 
ginia. 

The pioneer colonists soon learned 
how to prepare this new grain for food, 
and without it they could never have 
made their passage westward thru the 
wildernéss. It needed only to drop the 
kernels in the virgin. soil, with beans and 
pumpkins, and a garden in the wilder- 
ness was a prompt result. With meat 
from the forest and with fish from the 
streams, corn, beans and squash made 
excellent diet. All of our progress in 
agriculture has not carried us away from 
this staple grain. America, with its 
three billion bushels of corn annually, 
is the present milestone, sure to be ad- 
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vanced from with great rapidity—but 
corn it is to the end. In other words, 
humanity has not been able at-any point 
to achieve a greater mastery over vege- 
table life than the production of maize. 

It is hard to estimate the debt we owe 
to the Indian for having begun this mag- 
nificent development. It is thought by 
later historians that if the whites had not 
reached this country for another hun- 
dred years, corn would have created a 
new style of social and political life 
among the aborigines. It would have 
weaned the nomads from their unsettled 
life. Indeed, it was already doing this 
in the case of the Iroquois of the North 
and the Seminoles of the South. Great 
fields of it were grown in Canada, and 
the French found it cultivated. in the 
Mississippi Valley, all the way from 
Minnesota to Southern Mexico. Great 
granaries were found in our Gulf States ; 
and the invading French destroyed a 
million bushels that had been stored by 
the Senecas and Oneidas. 

General Wayne wrote that the mar- 
gin of the rivers that he crossed showed 
such immense fields of corn that the eye 
could not take any one field in at a time. 
Until very recently we have done almost 
nothing to improve on Indian methods 
of cultivation, and our crops have aver- 
aged to the acre not much better thar 
those of King Philip. The acreage has 
gone on increasing enormously, but the 
average crop has not got beyond 2¢ 
bushels to the acre. Our Agricultura! 
Department insists that twice that num- 
ber of bushels per acre would be but a 
decent crop; while three times or four 
times as much per acre ought to ve 
grown. What the leaders in agriculture 
are after now is to teach seed selection 
and a better method of culture, that will 
double the yield while not increasing 
the acreage. It is thought that this will 
be accomplished within the next ten 
years. It is not desirable to devote an 
immense area to corn, for our land is 
needed for the intensive garden work 
that has begun to take possession of it; 
but it is desirable to vastly increase the 
yield. It is not beyond rational estimate 
to say that we shall be able to bring our 
average corn crop up to 80 bushels per 
acre; we have already been able to 
secure over 200 bushels from a single 
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acre. Nothing of this kind can be an- 
ticipated for an average yield. Some of 
the boy competitors of the Southwest 
secured over 100 bushels per acre. The 
ideal yield may be certainly set down as 
approximating 100 bushels per acre 

Of course, nothing of this kind can be 
done under the present system of cul- 
ture. We have got to learn the art of 
making soil, and learn it very thoroly. 
Corn, like tobacco, has been one of our 
crops to soon wear out soil. It does not 
come under legumes, which enrich the 
soil by being plowed under. However, 
it is now understood that no crop need 
exhaust the soil if the soil is rightly pre- 
pared and handled. We have plants 
that fatten the soil the more they are 
grown in it; it is a very large family, 
including beans, vetches, clovers, peas, 
all of them feeding upon the air and 
storing the nitrogen obtained in the soil. 
When the plant itself is plowed under, 
a vast amount of humus is added, and 
the soil is always in the making. We 
do not need to hang our hopes on costly 
commercial fertilizers, but on the use of 
better seed, on more thoro plowing and 
thoro cultivating, and then on the humus 
and nitrogen that Nature freely gives 
us. One of the more cautious bulletins 
says “we can immediately double our 
corn crop.” 

Now let us imagine a very general 
cultivation up to high grade standard. 
Imagine the three billion bushels in- 
creased to six billion bushels, and we 
have gone a long way toward solving 
the food problem of the civilized world. 
Imagine three times the present crop, on 
the same acreage, that js nine billion 
bushels. This would relieve the next 
fifty years of any anxiety as to a food 
supply, even if population increase at a 
much larger rate. Even then we have 
not touched the maximum crop of ten 
or even twelve billions. We say im- 
agine, but we mean that science already 
foretells this progress in agriculture. 
Meanwhile scientific farming is going to 
carry wheat and rye and other. grains 
forward in much the same ratio. Wheat 
should average 50 bushels per acre in- 


stead of 16. The farmer has _ ideals 
ahead of him. Agriculture and science 
have struck hands. The agricultural 


college cares little for knowledge that 
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cannot be planted in the soil or other- 
wise made to improve mankind and the 
condition of mankind. It is a new age, 
and corn evolution is one of our best 
problems in the philosophy of human 
life. 
& 
' The centennial of 
The President at the ie textile indus- 
Cotten tis try was an appro- 
priate time for the President, at Fall 
River and Providence, to speak of reci- 
procity, for one-third of the population 
of Fall River is of Canadian descent. 
They go and come with great freedom, 
and they talk French and have their 
French newspapers. It was at ‘the din- 
ner in Providence that the President 
went beyond his argument for reciproc- 
ity and appeared to propose a new atti- 
tude for the Republican party toward 
protection. He said: 

“The time for the Chinese wall has gone, 
and the time has gone when an industry must 
ask for more protection than it actually 
needs.” ° 
To be sure, the insurgents in the party 
have been saying much the same as to 
commodities that their section is not par- 
ticularly interested in, and the last 
national Republican platform formulated 
a principle of protection which might be 
so interpreted, but the President’s lan- 
guage is more positive and striking, as 
if he meant it, than it has been usual to 
hear from Republicans. The votes of 
26 Republicans in the House for the 
Democratic Wool bill, which cuts the 
tariff on raw and manufactured wool 
more than one-half, is another evidence 
of change in the party; but those who 
voted with the Democrats do not come 
from States interested in the production 
of wool. 


& 
, A noble cathedral would be 
Gothic or : 
a splendid ornament to the 
Romanesque 


city, an attraction to visit- 
ors, a prime asset to the Church that will 
own and control it, and it could be made 
useful for many religious purposes. The 
noise now made over the radical change 
in the architectural plan is, however, very 
unfortunate. It would appear that the orig- 
inal designs by Heins and La Farge, ac- 
cepted some twenty years ago, were in the 
Romanesque style, with rounded arches, 
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which had been made popular by the fa- 
mous Boston architect, Richardson. The 
Romanesque antedated the Gothic with 
its aspiring pointed arches, being devel- 
oped out of the Roman, but developing a 
richer style. The present trustees are 
dissatisfied and prefer what is called the 
Anglican Gothic, and declare that the 
plans in the portions already built have 
been altered by their insistence from 
those prepared by their architects, so that 
they can harmonize sufficiently with the 
new Gothic plans desired. They have 
therefore declined to renew contracts 
which have expired and have selected an- 
other consulting architect, who has had 
much experience with Gothic. This is 
not a question for the public to judge of, 
but for the technicians in-cathedral archi- 
tecture. We may, from the lay side, 
venture that the objection, both artistic 
and religious, to the change of plans pre- 
sented by Mr. Morris, of the firm which 
has succeeded to Heins and La Farge, 
does not much impress us. It. is, that 
the purpose was to create a cathedral 
which in its architecture should show that 
it was designed to be a home for all na- 
tionalities, and so the Romanesque style 
was chosen, while the Anglican Gothic 
now to be adopted would typify a nar- 
row relation, not simply to the Protestant 
Episcopal Church as the daughter of the 
Anglican Church, but to a certain “por- 
tion or faction of it,” that is, we suppose, 
the High Church party. We do not see 
that it would be easy to support the con- 
tention that Romanesque in any one of 
its divisions is more inclusive, or cosmo- 
politan, than Gothic in any one of its 
varieties. Either is, or can be made, 
churchly enough, and elaborately mag- 
nificent enough, given size and money. 
The demands of religion in this matter 
are subordinate to those of art and mag- 
nificence. We trust that another change 
of taste will not require some other sort 
of architecture twenty years from now, 
for fifty years are anticipated for the 
completion of the undertaking. 


& 
A Dignified We have watched with 
Answer some interest the career of 
Archbishop Blenk, of New 
Orleans, since, as chaplain to Arch- 
bishop Chapelle, he went with that prel- 
ate to reorganize the Catholic Church in 


Porto Rico. No act of his has been 
more to his honor and the honor of his 
Church than his reply to a complaint 
signed by “white citizens” of St. Martin 
Parish, La. They inform him that a 
negro there shot and killed two white 
men and wounded a third; that he was 
fairly tried, and that five or six of the 
jury were Knights of Columbus, that is, 
Catholics; that he was convicted and 
sentenced to be hanged, and that the 
verdict pleased the community. But 
certain priests of the neighborhood filed 
an application to the Board of Pardons 
for his pardon or commutation of sen- 
tence, and actually “have gone so far as 
to engage the services of a lawyer to 
handle and plead their cause .. . 
contrary to the wishes of the law-abid- 
ing citizens and in open effrontery to the 
honorable judge and jury before whom 
his case appeared.” They therefore ask 
of the Archbishop whether he can give 
his sanction to the doings of these 
priests who have ventured “to mix up 
and drag Catholicism into judicial af- 
fairs of this nature.” They conclude 
with the statement that “the best of our 
Catholic people are disheartened, dis- 
couraged and disgusted with a religion 
which seeks political and judicial tri- 
umph at the expense of honor and truth 
and religion”; and they conclude with a 
threat that Catholics will serve the 
Church as it has been served in France. 
This sounds as if the signers were other 
than Catholics. The case would be 
worth no attention but for the admirable 
reply of Archbishop Blenk. He frankly 
tells them that it is none of his business 
what these priests, American citizens, 
may think it right to do in civil matters, 
and the acts complained of do not come 
within his jurisdiction : 

“The priests of my diocese are under my 
authority only in matters of religion and 
Church discipline. They are and remain 
free men and American citizens, entitled to 
exercise, independent of me, all civil and po- 
litical rights.” 

He adds that if these priests think the 
condemned man was not fairly tried, or 
for any reason deserves clemency, it is 
their duty as good citizens to assist him 
in this way, and the fact of his humble 
standing as a negro rather calls for their 
help; and he further tells them that their 
complaint is quite as much of an affront 
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to the pardoning board as the action of 
the priests was to the judge and jury. 
He concludes by very. properly resenting 
their threat. The Archbishop’s state- 
ment is worthy of the dignity of the 
Irish in O’Connell’s day, who took their 
religion and not their politics from 
Rome. 

& 

M. Monis and his 
colleagues have had 
a brief career, if not 
a merry one. Their Cabinet was formed 
March 2, following the resignation of 
Aristide Briand, 


French Insurgency 
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ferred.” For the Monis Ministry did 
not, in all appearance, fall because of 
its military policy, or the views of 
General Goiran on the question of the 
command in times of peace. That was 
only a pretext. The trouble with Briand, 
according to the Deputies, was that he 
really governed France. The Deputies 
did not dare to phrase their displeasure 
in these frank terms, but there is no 
question but that his firmly repressive 
methods taken against riot and lawless- 
ness were what in the end overthrew him. 
The trouble with the Monis Government 
was that it did not 





February 27. The 
3riand = ©Ministry, 
which had a life 
of nearly two 
years—a great 
while for a minis- 
try of the Third 
Republic — re- 
signed because the 
Left of the Cham- 
ber regarded it as 
too favorable to 
the congregations, 
the congregations 
whose _ dissolution 
had been effected 
under a law re- 
ported by M. Bri- 
and himself, for- 
merly Minister of 
Public W or ship, 
later of Justice. 
The Monis Minis- 








govern. And there 
you are. What 
kind of ministry 
would these im- 
possible Deputies 
support? The 
logical remedy is, 
dismiss the Depu- 
ties. The respon- 
sible ministry sys- 
tem is founded 
upon the existence 
of a party system, 
whatever the iniq- 
uities and inequi- 
ties of parties may 
be. The party sys- 
tem was never 
really effective in 
France, where 
groups have taken 
their place. The 
group stands for 


try fell hecause local or personal 
General Goiran, interests, not na- 
the Minister of JOSEPH CAILLAUX tional, and is 
War named _ to heey Laillaux, Finance Minister under M. Monis therefore ultimate- 

‘ as been asked by President Falliéres to form the : . " 
succeed M. Ber- new ministry whose principal task will be to secure ly inefficient, above 
teaux., declared the passage of a supply bill—after which dissolution all in a state which 

oon: oe of the Chamber is anticipated. M. Caillaux hopes to _ 

that in time of retain Théophile Deleassé in the new ministry, and Seeks to exemplify 


peace the office of 
commander - in - 
chief of the army 
did not exist (the supreme direction be- 
ing in the hands of a council of war 
made up of the Minister and the gen- 
erals of the army), was interpellated, 
and lost on a vote of confidence. Had 
an experienced parliamentarian repre- 
sented the Government at the crisis this 
defeat might have been avoided, but 
perhaps we should write, rather, “de- 


Affairs for Justice, 


of Foreign Affairs. 


also M. Cruppi, who will probably exchange 
; Léon Bourgeois and Raymond 
Poincaré being named as likely to take the portfolio an 


Foreign the parliamentari- 


ideal. French 
p a rl iamentarian- 
ism is selfish and flighty when it is not 
corrupt. There lies the crux. There 
also lies the explanation of France’s ap- 
parent fickleness on the political side. 
& 
The gradual elevation 
of the moral stand- 
ards of the commu- 
nity is going on all over the world, wher- 


Suppression of the 
Yoshiwara 
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ever civilization makes any progress. An 
example appears in Japan, where not 
only is the standard of commercial hon- 
esty being raised, but the effort, we fear 
not yet successful, is making to do away 
with that.disgrace of the nation, the pub- 
lic quarter for the geisha courtesans 
called the Asakusa Yoshiwara. The great 
fire in Tokio lately destroyed it, and some 
of the Japanese writers have been urging 
that it be abolished altogether, or at least 
removed to a locality more or less dis- 
tant from the city. Count Okuma has 
declared that “the existence of such 
places as the Yoshiwara is contrary to 
the exprest wish of the Emperor.” Until 
lately Japan has seen no shame in this 
licensed and protected evil; and it has 
been told in story as an example of filial 
piety how daughters have sold themselves 
to this life of prostitution in obedience to 
their parents’ wish in order to meet some 
pressing want of their fathers. This il- 
lustrates the evil of putting filial duty 
above all other duties in that empire, so 
that any wrong is sanctified that only 
helps a parent; ancestor worship having 
taken the place of worship of God. But 
in our own cities we have “red light” dis- 
tricts which public opinion is not able to 
banish, so that we have no right to con- 
demn Japan without condemning our- 
selves. 
st 

There is nothing to criticise on either 
side in the following action taken by 
Canadian Presbyterians. A graduating 
class of seventeen theological students 
appeared before the Presbytery of 
Toronto for license to preach. They 
agreed that they could not subscribe lit- 
erally to the Confession of Faith, mainly 
on account of crudity of statement as to 
the Pope as Antichrist, the doctrine of 
salvation by election only, and the mean- 
ing of the oath. They were willing to 
give a general but not a detailed accept- 
ance of the Confession. The chairman’s 
answer to them was: “Gentlemen, if you 
subscribed literally, I think I may say 
that the Presbytery of Toronto wouldn’t 
want you.” Then why not let the Con- 
fession go, and trust to the present faith 
of the Church? 


a 
Chaplain T. G. Steward, since his re- 
tirement, has served as professor of 
English literature in Wilberforce Uni- 
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versity, Ohio. He writes us of that in- 
stitution’s enormous body of trustees, of 
whom about eighty were present at the 
commencement, and of the. enthusiasm 
with which, on an inspiring occasion, 
they burst out into singing, “John 
Brown’s Body.” With a fine optimism 
he says: 

The soul of John Brown is reincarnated and 
is marching on. When black men sit on juries 
in Texas, and-a Texas Judge prohibits even 
with fines and imprisonment the use of the 
term “nigger” in court; when Judge Speer of 
Georgia—all honor to him—lays it down as 
a rule that no black man must be spoken of 
in his court as a “nigger,” it is entirely proper 
to sing, “John Brown’s soul is marching on.” 


Several weeks ago a minister left his 
church in St. Louis to accept a call to 
Detroit because, said he, he wanted to 
live in a city where they knew how to 
play ball. Now we have the report that 
the victorious Detroit Club has signed 
four college men. To be invited into 
such a club is evidence of the superior 
vocational training our American col- 
leges give their students. And they 
immediately reach a salary such as they 
might wait years for as members of 
other older but less esteemed profes- 
sions. 


& 

There is a Catholic Church in Wisconsin 
whose pastor requires every bachelor who 
has reached the shameful unmarried age 
of thirty-five to rent two sittings in 
church. That is not unfair. Another 


church in that State reports a hundred 


marriageable young men, three-fourths 
of them over thirty, and not ten of them 
even “keeping company.” No wonder the 
birth rate is falling. 

a 

It appears to have been an error that 
Russia has begun to ameliorate its un- 
christian policy towards the Jews by 
allowing Americans of Jewish descent 
and faith to visit that country. And yet 
we hope that what has not yet been done 
is in process of negotiation and prepara- 
tion. 

& 

It is our duty to accept the denial by 
authority of the statement by what 
ought to have been responsible South 
Carolina journals that the students of 
Winthrop College refused to receive 
their diplomas from the hands of Gov- 
ernor Blease. 
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Life Insurance Payments 


THE great factor that life insurance 
has become in our business and financial 
affairs is forcibly demonstrated by the 
statement that $563,440,000, in claims 
and benefits was paid out in 1910 by life 
insurance companies and associations in 
the United States and Canada. It is a 
frequent cause for wonder how our rail- 
roads and industrial institutions float 
their many million dollar bond issues 
every year. Where does the money come 
from? Here is one source. This half a 
billion dollars paid out by life insurance 
companies, originally came to them in 
premiums, saved from small salaries and 
incomes. In disbursing these funds, a 
large part undoubtedly seeks permanent 
investment in the form of new bond and 
stock issues. We are indebted to The 
Insurance Press for the valuable and in- 
teresting tabulation of these payments. 
The amount distributed in Manhattan, 
Brooklyn and the Bronx alone amounted 
to $36,446,750. The total payments to 
beneficiaries for death claims, matured 
endowments and other benefits amounted 
to $381,440,000. The amount paid in 
dividends to policyholders, for surrender 
values, to annuitants and on claims in 
foreign countries was $182,000,000. 
New insurance for more than $2,600,- 
000,000 of protection was written, and 
after the policy account deductions, the 
insurance in force shows an increase of 
nearly $1,000,000,000 over 1909. Thirty- 
five cities in the United States received 
more than $1,000,000 in life insurance 
pavments during the year. The eight 
cities receiving more than $3,000,000 
each were: New York, $36,446,750; 
Philadelphia, $14,072,000 ; Chicavo. $132.- 
243,500; Boston, $7,013,000; St. Louis, 
$5,960,750; Baltimore, $4.118,250; Cin- 
cinnati, $2.964,000, and Pittsburg, $3.- 
557,000. The.eicht cities receiving more 
than $2,000.000 each in payments were: 
Newark, N. J.; Milwaukee, Wis.: San 
Francisco, Cal.; Buffalo, N. Y.: Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Louisville, Ky.; Detroit, 
Mich, and Denver, Col. 





Dividend payments to policyholders, 
who were able to hold their protection 
thruout the year, were largely increased. 
The record of dividends paid by the com- 
panies that reported in New York showed 
an increase to the amount of $10,839,000. 
A notable feature was that the amount 
of dividend distribution was $17,470 in 
excess of the amount of disbursements 
for surrendered, lapsed and purchased 
policies. The increase of loans on poli- 
cies was normal. The returns to the 
New York department gave the increase 
in loans at $44,000,000. There were 
2,538 policies paid of over $10,000. The 
largest individual policy was for $475,250 
and the next largest for $320,000. The 
general showing is extremely satisfactory, 
and demonstrates, in addition to the in- 
disputable benefits of life insurance, that 
the management of our companies is 
every year becoming more efficient and 
more sound. 

) 

Tue German Reichstag is actively de- 
bating schemes for the mutual endow- 
ment of workers. The main topic will 
be the measure consolidating the present 
compulsory insurance laws. A report in 
several volumes, containing over 2,000 
pages, has been prepared by the commit- 
tee appointed to investigate the matter. 

& 

THE man who carries the most life in- 
surance in the world is Rodman Wana- 
maker, of Philadelphia. He has recently 
taken out $750,000 additional insurance, 
bringing the total to $4,500,000. 

& 

Ir has been estimated that 35,000 ac- 
cidental deaths occur every year, and 
that 2,000,000 people are injured more 
or less seriously. And vet how few peo- 
ple carry accident insurance policies. 

& 

‘THE monetary loss to the State of 
New York from deaths by tuberculosis 
in 1910 is placed at $64,000,000 by Prof. 
Walter F. Wilcox. the Cornell statisti- 
cian. 
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Currency Reform 


ADDRESSING the 1,500 members of the 
New York State Bankers’ Association, 
on the 22d, President Taft pointed out 
quite clearly the need of currency reform, 
exprest an earnest wish that the Mone- 
tary Commission’s recommendations 
should not be treated in a partisan way, 
and warmly commended the general fea- 
tures of the plan suggested by Chairman 
Aldrich. These features, it seemed to 
him, ought to be regarded with favor by 
the entire business community; not only 
by bankers, railroad men, merchants and 
manufacturers, but also by “those inter- 
ested in mining and agriculture, and the 
whole body of wage earners.” Said he: 

“I sincerely hope that those excellent asso- 
ciations that have been organized for the pro- 
motion of the adoption of this plan will press 
home upon the farmers of the South and the 
West and the Northwest the fact that there is 
no legislation, I care not what it is—tariff, 
railroad, corporation, or of a general political 
character—that at all equals in importance the 
putting of our banking and currency system 
on the sound basis praposed in the National 
Monetary Commission plan.” 

Before this address, and after it, the 
subject was discussed thoroly by the as- 
sociation, which by unanimous vote 
adopted resolutions asking Congress to 
embody the distinctive features of the 
plan in a statute. Similar action has 
been taken by other bank associations, 
and it can be seen that at least the fun- 
damental provisions or framework of the 
plan are now approved by a large major- 
ity of the bankers of the United States. 

Their favorable attitude does not, how- 
ever, insure approval by the national 
legislators. What is needed is thoro and 
fair discussion by associations of business 
men, industrial organizations and repre- 
sentatives of all groups of intelligent citi- 
zens, discussion that will clearly bring 
out the good features of the project and 
dispel prejudice due to a lack of knowl- 
edge about them. The need of some- 
thing of the kind, the purpose of those 
who recommend this plan, and the means 
by which they would carry the purpose 
into effect, should be explained in the 
small town as well as in the city. And 
the explanation should not be in banking 





terms or language, so far as these can be 
avoided. In small communities those 
who enjoy the confidence of their fellow 
citizens should become familiar with the 
plan and arguments which may be used 
for or against it, and then exert their in- 
fluence in accordance with their best 
judgment. Thus we shall have intelligent 
opinions and fair criticism, which, as it 
seems to us, while possibly modifying 
details, will not affect the plan’s repre- 
sentative framework or fundamental 
principle. 
& 
Railroad Earnings 


Ow1nc partly to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s decision concerning. 
rates, much attention has been paid to 
recent reports of railway earnings. 
Gross receipts for the first four months 
of 1911 and 1910, as compiled by Brad- 
strect’s, were as follows: 


I9II. 1910. Dec. P.C. 
January ....$209,101,866 $205,259,700 1.9 
February ... 191,877,937 195,120,707. 1.6 
March ..... 217,854,165 226,940,824 4.0 
; "pees 210,340,204 215,855,501 2.5 


$820,174,262  $843,176,822 1.6 
All the percentages noted above mark 
decreases except that for January, which 
indicates an increase. Net earnings are 
given below: 





1915. 1910. D.c PC 
January .... $49,035,081 $52,420,008 6.4 
February .. 44,730,634 51,910,433 138 
March ..... 63,804,501 71,728,529 I1.0 
aN 50,410,636 60,352,019 ‘1.5 





$216,908,952 $236,410,9089 82 
Returns from a little less than half the 
mileage indicate a slight decrease of 
gross earnings in May. 


& 

....lThe highest bid for the new Pan- 
ama 3 per cent. bonds was 110, for $200, 
from a resident of Michigan. Success- 
ful bids ranged down to 102.2167. 


....Exports of iron and steel manu- 
factures for the current fiscal year will 
be about $235,000,000, which may be 
compared with the previous high record 
of $184,000,000 in 1908. Exports of this 
class have doubled in ten years; twenty 
years ago they were only $29,000,000, 
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Bankers and Brokers 


We Own and Can Offer 
A 5% FIRST MORTGAGE SINKING FUND BOND 


in a successful Railway and Power Company at 86 to net nearly 6% 
Send for Circular S. H. No. 65 


CARLISLE & COMPANY 


74 Broadway, New York 











Union Dime Savings Bank 


40th Street and Gth Avenue 


Interest at 3%4 per cent. per annum. 
Credited July 1. Payable July 20 or later. 
Money deposited on or before July 10 
draws interest from July 1, 1911. 


CuHartes E. SpRAGUE............ President 
Francis M. LEAKE.............. Treasurer 
Wrmcanet Ga GGG. « oie cdo cence Secretary 








Irving Savings Institution 


115 Chambers St., N. Y. 


The Trustees have declared a dividend 
for the six months ending June 3oth, Ig11, 
at the rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF 
PER CENT. per annum, on all sums from 
$5 to $3,000 entitled thereto under the by- 
laws, payable on and after Monday, July 
17th, 1911. 

Deposits made on or before July toth 
will draw interest from July Ist, 1911. 
ee SE ees. President 
GeorceE B. DuNNING............. Secretary 








The Bowery Savings Bank 


128 AND 130 BOWERY, 
NEW YORK, June 12, 1911. 
A semi-annual dividend at the rate of 
THREE and ONE-HALF Per Cent. 
per annum has been declared and will 
be credited to depositors on all sums of 
$5.00 and upward and not exceeding 
$3000 which shall have been deposited 
at least three months on the first day of 
July next, and will be payable on and 
after Monday, July 17th, 1911. 
Money deposited on or before July tc 
will draw interest from July 1, 1911. 
HENRY A. SCHENCK, President. 
WILLIAM E. KNOX, Comptroller. 
JOSEPH G. LIDDLE, Secretary. 





THE WILLIAMSBURGH 


SAVINGS BANK 


Broadway and Driggs Av., Brooklyn. 
Notice is hereby given that on and after the twen 
tieth day of July, 1911, a semi-annual interest, at the 


rate of 4% 


(4%) per annum, will be paid to all depositors in this 
bank who, on the first day of July, 1911, may be 
entitled thereto. 

Money deposited on or before July 10, 1911, will 
draw interest from July rst. 


Dated June 5, 1911. 
E. B. TUTTLE, President. 
WILLIAM FPF. BURNS, Cashier. 
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Temporarily Located 
in the Mason ¢ Bullding 46 W. 24th St. 
until completion of new building, N. E. 
Cor. 23d St. and 6th Ave. 


The trustees have % PER ANNUM 


ordered interest 
credited to depositors 
entitled thereto un- on all sums of $5 
der the by-laws, on and upward to $3,000, 
July 1, 191 payable on and after 
at the rate o valy 17, 1911. 
Deposits made on or before July 10 will 
draw interest from July 1. 

WILLIAM J. ROOME, President. 
JOHN C. GRISWOLD, Secretary. 































































































ae sm Corner Pierrepont 
1827 and Clinton Streets 


BROOKLYN SAVINGS BANK 


DEPOSITS 47 MILLIONS 
Surplus at wl July 1, 1911, Over 5 Millions. 
nterest at the rate of 


PER CENT. 
PER ANNUM 


will be credited to depositors with this bank July 1. 
1911, on all sums entitled thereto. Deposits made on 
or before July roth will draw interest from July ist 
(payable on —_ after July 2oth). 
YAN H. SMITH, President. 
EDWIN P. MAYNARD, Comptroller. 
LAURUS E. SUTTON, Cashier. 
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The following dividends are announced: 

Bank of New York (N. B. A.), semi-annuai, 
7 per cent., payable July 1. 

Battery Park National Bank, 3 per cent., pay- 
able July 1. 

East River National Bank, semi-annual, 3 per 
cent., payable July 1. 

Fourth National Bank, quarterly, 2 per cent., 
payable July 1. 

Importers’ and Traders’ National Bank, 12 per 
cent., payable July 1. 

Market and Fulton National Bank, quarterly, 
3 per cent., payable July 1. 

Merchants Exchange National Bank, semi-an- 
nual, 3 per cent., payable July 1. 

Merchants National Bank, semi-annual, 3% 
per cent., payable July 1. 

National Bank of Commerce, quarterly, 2 per 
cent., payable July 1. 

National Park Bank, quarterly, 4 per cent., 
payable July 1. 

Seaboard National Bank, quarterly, 3 per cent., 
payable July 1. 

Bank of America, semi-annual, 13 per cent., 
payable July 1. 

Broadway Bank of Brooklyn, quarterly, 4 per 
cent., payable July 1. 

Columbia Bank, semi-annual, 8 per cent., pay- 
able July 1. 

Prospect Park Bank, Brooklyn, quarterly, 6 
per cent. per annum, payable July 1. 

Bowery Savings Bank, semi-annual, 3% per 
cent per annum, payable July 17. 

Citizens’ Savings Bank, semi-annual, 314 per 
cent. per annum, payable July 17. 

Excelsior Savings Bank, 4 per cent. per annum, 
payable July 17. 

Irving Savings Institution, semi-annual 3% 
per cent. per annum, payable July 17. 

German Savings Bank, semi-annual, 4 per cent. 
per annum. 

Greater New York Savings Bank, semi-annual, 
4 per cent. per annum, payable July 17. 

Kings County Savings Institution, semi-annual, 
4 per cent. per annum, payable July 17. ° 

Manhattan Savings Institution, semi-annual, 
3% per cent. per annum, payable July 17. 

South Brooklyn Savings Institution, semi-an- 
nual, 4 per cent. per annum, payable July 109. 

Union Dime Savings Bank, 3% per cent. per 
annum, payable July 20. 

Empire Trust Co., quarterly, 2% per cent., pay 
able June 30. 

Mercantile Trust Co., quarterly, 5 per cent., 
extra 5 per cent., payable June 30. 

Trust Co. of America, quarterly, 3 per cent., 
payable June 30. 

Hanover Fire Ins. Co., quarterly, 4 per cent., 
payable July 1. 

Home Title Insurance Co., quarterly, 2%4 per 
cent., payable June 30. 

Atchison, Topeka & S. Fe Ry. Co., semi-annual, 
preferred $2.50 per share, payable August 1. 

Canada Southern Ry. Co., semi-annual, 14 per 
cent., payable August 1. 

Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. L. Ry. Co., 
quarterly, preferred, 1%4 per cent., payable July 20. 

Lake Shore & Michigan S. Ry. Co., semi-an- 
nual, 6 per cent., payable July 20. 

M. S. & N. 1, semi-annual, 6 per cent., payable 
August 1. ‘ 





Michigan Central Ry. Co., semi-annual, 3 per 
cent., payable July 20. 

American Coal Products Co., quarterly, 1% 
per cent., payable on or before July 1. 

American Telephone and Telegraph Co., $2 
per share, payable July 15. 

Electric Storage Battery Co. preferred and 
common, I per cent. each, payable July 1. 

Pay-As-You-Enter Car Corpn., quarterly, pre- 
ferred, 134 per cent., payable July 15. 

Philadelphia Co., quarterly, common, 1% per 
cent., payable August 1, also two_extra dividends 
of % per cent. each, payable August 1 and No- 
vember I respectively. 

United Shoe Machinery Corpn., quarterly, pre- 
ferred, 114 per cent.; common, 2 per cent, both 
payable July 5. 

Wells Fargo & Co., semi-annual, 5 per cent., 
payable July 15. 


METHODS OF SAVING 

. The Excelsior Savings Bank of this city has issued a 
series of leaflets showing in various ways the importance 
of a savings account. One quotes from a recent periodi- 
cal which tells of a man who started a bank account, 
and deposited sixty-six dollars in it in a year, by begin- 
ning with a single cent and doubling every day of the 
week. For example, on Monday he laid aside the one 
cent, on Tuesday two cents, on Wednesday four cents, 
on Thursday eight cents, on Friday sixteen cents, on 
Saturday thirty-two cents, and on Sunday sixty-four 
cents. Adding this altogether, he deposited one dollar 
and twenty-seven cents on Monday morning and started 
again with one cent on Monday night. Another man. 
hearing of it, worked the same plan, only backward. 
Monday was his pay day, and, like most others, the 
farther he got from pay day the less money he had. So 
he began on Monday with sixty-four cents, and then put 
by thirty-two on Tuesday, sixteen on Wednesday, 
eight on Thursday, four on Friday, two on Saturday and 
one on Sunday, with exactly the same result—one dollar 
and twenty-seven cents to put in bank on Monday 
morning. 

This is a novel way to save toward a vacation, a trip 
to Europe, or even a house and lot. It is worth trying 
by anyone who has never saved in the past, and is a 
picturesque hint to the rising generation. 





UNITED STATES MORTGAGE & TRUST 
COMPANY 

Concurrent with its admission as a full member of the 
New York Clearing House Association, the United States 
Mortgage and Trust Co. of New York announces the 
extension of its system of valuation of real estate. For 
many years the company has successfully loaned on real 
estate of certain cities in the South and West, and the 
accuracy of its appraisals is so well established that many 
of the largest lenders in the country avail themselves of 
its services. The company is now prepared to furnis» 
appraisals of real estate in New York City and vicinity 
as well as in cities of the South, West and Middle West, 
and its facilities are such as to commend it to those 
desiring such services. The capital and surplus of the 
company is $6,000,000 and its total resources aggregate 
$64,000,000. 














—Choice 


an 
in 1900, 200,000; in 1908, 310,000; Clearances 
$1,150,000,000; Building Permits in 1908, $10,000,000. 25 years’ 
experience without the loss of a dollar to investors. Refer by 
to The Ind di Write us for booklet and full information. 


THOMPSON BROS..,4 Security Bank Bldg. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


INTEREST NET 
O Payable Semi-annually 
Slaton 
succosstal 
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Curt t..is out and preserve for reference or post 
on the bulletin board of the reading-room. 


The Hwependent 


BOOK LIST No. 41 
Recent French Novels in English 


{The novels named and briefly described are all the 
work of living authors and are accessible in English 
translation. Where the price is stated, we shall be glad 
to furnish the book, postpaid, on its receipt. Most of 
the novels are the product of the last few years.] 
AICARD, JEAN.—“Maurin the Illustrious,” 

“More Diverting Adventures of Maurin.” 
Lane. $1.50 each. 

Jean Aicard is, like the famous Frédéric Mis- 
tral,‘a poet of Provence; but in his poems and 
novels alike he uses the French language, from 
which Mr. Alfred Allinson has translated these 
two stories of adventure. As the creator of 
Maurin, the huntsman whose prowess in wood- 
craft and lore is equaled only by his boastfulness, 
Aicard superficially resembles Alphonse Daudet— 
another Frenchman of the Midi. But M. Aicard 
is an Academician. 


AUDOUX, MARGUERITE.—*Marie-Claire.” 
Doran. $1.20. 

A sempstress of the Latin Quarter has become 
an international celebrity thru her authorship of 
this novel, which won the 1910 prize of La Vie 
Heureuse, a magazine published at Paris. This 
autobiographical novel describes simply but im- 
pressively the awakening of the morale and in- 
telligence of a poor little country girl, whose 
mother is dead and whose father is worse than 
dead. The dramatist Mirbeau contributes a 
preface to this novel (see THe INDEPENDENT of 
January 12, 1911, p. 102; March 9, p. 520, and 
March 23, I911, p. 623), and the English trans- 
lation has a foreword by Arnold Bennett. Made- 
moiselle Audoux’s favorite authors are Chateau- 


‘briand and Maeterlinck—the latter having been 


“discovered” for France by the same Mirbeau. 


Coming Harvest,” 
“The Nun,” “Redemption,” “This My Son.” 
Scribner. $1.25 each. 

M. Bazin, of the Academy, is one of the au- 
thors whose work goes some distance toward dis- 
proving the popular idea that French fiction 
means necessarily disturbing if not immoral lit- 
erature. M. Bazin ordinarily has a thesis to de- 
fend, which does not tend to make his novels the 
more interesting; but he tells his story well, and 
is refreshingly normal in his attitude toward life. 
His standpoint is that of the French Catholic. 


BORDEAUX, HENRY.—“The Parting of the 
Ways.” Duffield. $1.30. : 

In this well-written novel, translated by Louise 
Seymour Houghton, finds expression the French 
love of family and foyer. The scene is divided 
between Paris, where the hero studies medicine, 
and his home in the provinces. “The essence 
of the story.” writes one critic, “is simply a re- 
statement of the old issue between the individual 
and the race.” It marks a reaction against Then- 
ism and Nietzscheism. (See Tue INDEPENDENT, 
May 25, I9QII. 





BOURGET, PAUL.—"The Disciple’; “A -Di- 
vorce,” $1.50. 

Scribner is the American publisher of Bourget, 
whose best work, however (of which the first 
novel cited is an example), is either out of print, 
or never issued in translation. 


COULEVAIN, PIERRE DE—“On the 
Branch.” Dutton. $1.25. 

The English translation of this drawn out but 
very popular novel by a French woman who 
signs a masculine pen-name is by Alys Hallard 
Somewhat sentimental; discursive, also; yet not 
in the least profound psychologically. The herv- 
ine is a hotel-dweller—hence, “on the branch.” 
She moralizes upon-different.modern types—such 
as the English and French and American woman, 
as seen in Europe. 

FRANCE, ANATOLE.—“The Crime of Syl- 
vestre Bonnard,” “Thais,” “Penguin Island.” 

We have now a complete edition of M. France’s 
(or, rather, M. Thibaud’s) works in English. It 
is published by Lane at $2 per volume. We name 
only three novels. M.France looms very large 
among contemporary authors in all literatures, but 
is not a great novelist. We are fortunate in hav- 
ing a translation of the one novel which can of- 
fend no class of reader, “Sylvestre Bonnard,” by 
no less an artist than Lafcadio Hearn (Harper; 
$1.25). It is perhaps the most mellow and charm- 
ing of M. France’s fiction. The story of “Thais” 
is familiar thru the popularity of the opera whose 
libretto is founded upon it. “Penguin Islend” is 
a satiric version of French history, from the Mid- 
dle Ages down to the collapse of civilization. 
Here the humor is more like Swift’s than any one 
else’s. 

LA BRETE, JEAN DE.—“My Uncle and My 
Curé.” Dodd, Mead. 

This story by A. Cherbonnel, who signs her- 
self as above, was translated nineteen years ago 
by Ernest Redwood. Another version, by Mrs. 
J. W. Davis, was published by Roberts Bros., 
Boston, 1801, under the title, “The Story of 
Reine.” Provincial life is the theme, and a young 
girl is the charming heroine. Without being flat 
for the average palate, Jean de la Bréte’s novels 
and tales are recommendable for all ages and 
both sexes of readers. 


MARGUERITTE, PAUL AND VICTOR.— 
“The Disaster.” Appleton. 

The translation is by Frederic Lees. This nov- 
el by the sons of General Margueritte is one of 
those which these patriotic and learned brothers 
have written about the Franco-Prussian war. 


a ROMAIN.—“Jean Christophe.” 
olt 


The first four parts of this novel'in seven vol- 
umes are translated by Gilbert Cannan and pub- 
lished at $1.50 each as “Dawn,” “Morning,” 
“Youth,” and “Revolt.” They may be recom- 
mended to lovers of music, and to all who love 
the flowers of the earlier German romanticism. 
Mr. George Moore pronounces this the most re- 
markable recent product of French literature. 
(See THe INDEPENDENT, January 12, I9QII, p. IOI, 
and April 13, p. 791.) 


TINAYRE, MARCELLE.—“The Shadow of, 
Love.” Lane. $1.50. 
A novel crowned by the French Academy; in 
the translation, one of this Spring’s new books. 
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THE BEST INVESTMENT 


is LOANS LOANS UPON FARMS, combining 
1. A liberal rate of interest. 
2. Ample security. 
8. Increasing security from the tact that the sup- 
ply ay agricultural land is not equal to the de- 


For 35 years we have sold such loans and no 
buyer has waited a day for payment of principal 
or interest. 


The Middlesex Bankin ~ A nd 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN 
Assets Over - 000,000 














DIVIDENDS 


“NATIONAL AND STATE BANKS 


255th Consecative Semi-Annual Dividend 


ESTABLISHED 1784. 


The Bank of New York 


National Banking Association 


New York, June 2oth, 1911. 
The Board of Directors have this day declared a semi- 
annual dividend of Seven (7%) per cent., payable on 
and after July 1st, 1911. 


The transfer books will remain closed from June 23d, 


1911, to July ist, ror. 
CHAS. OLNEY, Cashier. 











The Battery Park National Bank of New York 
New York, June 22d, 1911. 
The Board of Directors have this day declared a dividend 
of Three Per Cent. (3%) on the capital stock of this 
Bank, payable July ist, 1911. 
Transfer Books will remain closed until that date. 


EDWIN B. DAY, Cashier. 





EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK, 
New York, June 2ist, 1911. 


A semi-annual dividend of Three Per Cent. has this day 
been declared by the Board of Directors of this Bank, pay- 
able on and after Saturday, July 1, 1911. Transfer books 
will remain closed from this date until Wednesday, July 


5, 1911, 
Z. EB. NEWELL, Cashier. 





THE IMPORTERS’ AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL BANK 
OF NEW YORK, 
New York, June 20th, 1911. 
A dividend of TWELVE PER CENT., free of tax, has 
to-day been declared by this bank, payable on the ist day 
of July next. The transfer books will remain closed till 


that date. H. H. POWBLL, Cashier. 





MERCHANTS EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK OF THE 
CITY OF NEW YORK, 
June 20, 1911. 
The Beard of Directors have this day declared a semi- 
annual dividend of THREE PER CENT., free of tax, pay- 
able on and after July 1, 1911, to stockholders of record 
at the close of: business June 22, 1911 


E. V. GAMBIER, Cashier. 





FOUNDED 
1803 


216th Consecutive Semi-Annual Dividend 


THE MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK 
of the City of New York, 


42 W Street. 
Wall Street. sane 22nd, 1911. 
The Board of Directors has this day declared a dividend 
ef THREE AND ONF-HALF PER CENT. (3%%), free of 
tax, payable July ist, 1911, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business this day. 
JOSEPH BYRNE, Cashier. 





PROSPEGT PARK BANK,{BROOKLYN 


will re, a quarterly dividend at the rate of SIX PER 
CEN per annum on the capital stock of the bank on 
July first, 1911. The —— books to be closed at noon 
June 28 and to be opened at 10 A. M. July 1. 
WILLI LL AM D. BUCKNER, President. 
BROADWAY BANK OF BROOKLYN. 
June 20, 1911. 


The Board of Directors has this day declared a regular 
quarterly’ dividend of FOUR (4%) PER CENT., payable 


Ju 
Peanster books will remain closed until that date. 
GEO. F. MOGER, Cashier. 


THE BANK OF.AMERICA 
New York, June 2oth, ror. 

The Board of Directors have today declared a semi 
annual dividend of thirteen (13) per cent., free of tax, 
sogene July rst, 1911, to stockholders of record of this 
ate 

The transfer books will remain closed until July, 3rd, 
IQIt. W. M. BENNET, Cashier. 


COLUMBIA BANK 
507 Fifth Ave., Near Forty-second St, 
THE FORTY-SIXTH CONSECUTIVE DIVID 
New York, June 21, 1911. 

The Board of Directors have this day declared a semi- 
annual dividend of Eight Per Cent. (8%), free of tax, out 
of the earnings of the past six months, payable on July 
The transfer books will remain closed from this 


11. 
date until July 3, 1911. 
W. S. GRIFFITH, Cashier. 


THE FOURTH PEAT AON AE. ee 
of the City of New York 
New York, June 20, 1911. 
The Board of Directors has this day dec'ared a quar- 
terly dividend of TWO PER CENT., free from tax, pay- 
able on and after July 1, proximo. 
The transfer books will close at 3 P. M. 
reopening July 3, 1911. 
DANIEL J. ROGERS, Cashier. 


NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 
IN NEW yous 


DIVIDEN 
A Quarterly Dividend of rw “PER CENT. (2%) has 
been declared upon the Capital Stock of this Bank, pay- 
able on and after Saturday, July 1, 1911. 
Transfer books will be closed Friday, June 23, 1911 
at close of business, ani reopened Monday, July 3, 1911, 


at 10 o’clock A. M. 
NEILSON OLO©OOTT, Cashier. 
New York, June 22, 1911. 
THE NATIONAL PARK BANK OF NEW YORK. 
June 20th, 1911. 


THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE TO-DAY DRE- 
CLARED a quarterly dividend of FOUR PER CENT. (4%) 
upon the Capital Stock of this Bank, payable on and after, 
July ist, 1911, to stockholders of reco at close of busi 


ness June 20th, 1 
MAURICE H. EWER, Cashier. 


Seaboard National Bank 
18 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


At a regular meeting of the Board af Directors the 
regular quarterly dividend of three (3) per cent. on th 
capital stock of this bank was declared, payable, free of 
tax, on July 1, 1911, to stockholders of ‘record on June 
26, 191T. . C. THOMPSON, Cashier 


SAVINGS BANKS 


CITIZENS’ SAVINGS BANK 


56 AND 58 BOWERY, COR. CANAL ST. 
102D SEMI-ANNUAL. DIVIDEND. 


te trustees have ordered interest at the rate of THREE 
ONE-HALF (3%) PER per annum to be 














this date, 

















CENT. 
pad to depositors on and after July 17th on all sums of 


and up to $3,000 which have remained on deposit for 
the three or six months ending June 30th, 1911, in ac- 
cordance with the by-laws and rules of the bank. Money 
ele ise ted on or before July 10th will draw interest from 


HENRY HASLER, President. 


SAYLER, Secretary. 
HUBER, Assistant Secretary. 


HENRY 
EMIL A, 
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The Kings County Savings Institution 


Broadway & Bedford Ave. 
Borough of Brooklyn 
City of New York, June 12th, 7911. 
Established 1860 
A Semi-Annua! Dividend at the Rate of 
Four Per Cent. Per Annum 


O 


has been declared and will be credited to depositors who, 
on July ist, 1911, wey be entitled thereto, payable on and 
after July 17th, 1911 

All money deposited on or before July 10th, 1911, will 
draw interest from ies ist 


UBERT G. TAYLOR, President. 
John S. McKeon, 


Secretary. 
Jacob Hentz, Cashier. 





THE GREATER NEW YORK 
SAVINGS BANK 


498 FIFTH AVE., COR. 12TH ST., 
BOROUGH OF BROOKLYN, N. Y. CITY. 
The trustees have allowed interest at the rate of 


FOUR PER CENT. 


per annum on all sums from $5 to $3,000 for the six 
months and three months ending June 30, 1911, payable 
on and after July 17, 1911. 


Money deposited on or before July 13, 1911, will draw 
interest from July 1, 


CHARLES J. OBERMAYER, President. 
WILLIAM OBERMAYER, Secretary. 





GERMAN SAVINGS BANK 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
Cor, 4th Ave. and 14th Street.” 


New York, June 24th, 1911. 
Interest at the rate of FOUR PER CENTUM per an- 
num will be credited depositors for the six months ending 
June 30, 1911, on all sums entitled thereto under the by- 
laws not exceeding three thousand ($3,000) dollars. 
Deposits made cn or before July 10, 1911, will draw 


interest from July 1, 1911. 
CASIMIR TAG, President. 
A. KOPPEL, Treasurer. 








The Manhattan 
Savings Institution 


644-646 Broadway, Cor. Bleecker St.,N.Y. 
120TH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND 


June 13th, ro1t. 
The Trustees of this Institution have declared 
et (by the rules entitled thereto) at the 
rate o 


Three and One-Half Per Cent. 


per annum on all sums not exceeding $3,000 re- 
maining on deposit during the three or six months 
ending on the 3oth inst., payable on and after 
July 17th, 1911. 

eposits made on or before July 10, 1911, will 
draw interest from July 1, 19 

OSEPH. ‘BIRD, President. 
FRANK G. STIL 


©S, Secretary. 
CONSTANT M. BIRD, Ass’t Secretary. 














THE SOUTH BROOKLYN SAVINGS INSTITUTION 
160 and 162 Atlantic Avenue 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


A% 


Interest at the rate of FOUR PER CENT. per annum 
will be credited to depositors for the six months ending 
June 30th, 1911, on all accounts entitled thereto, from 
$5.00 to $3,000, payable on and after July roth, roi. 

Deposits made on or be mene July ioth, 1911, will draw 
interest from July rst, 19 

ILL TAM 7 COOMBS, President. 
CLARENCE S. DUNNING, Treasurer 


TRUST COMPANIES 


Empire Crust Gompanp 
Main Office, 42 Broadway. 
NEW YORK, June 20, 1911. 
The Board of Directors of EMPIRE TRUST COMPANY 
has this day declared a quarterly dividend of TWO AND 
ONE-HALF PER CENT. (2%%) upon the Capital Stock 
of the Company, eee June 30, 1911, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on June 24, 1911. 
Checks will be mailed to each stockholder at the address 
last appearing on our bvoks, 
H. M. GOUGH, Secretary. 


KNICKERBOCKER TRUST COMPANY. 
New York, June 13th, 1911. 
The Board of Directors has this day declared a regular 
quarterly dividend of Three Per Cent. on the 
Stock of the Company. payable June 30th, 1911. 
transfer books will be closed on Friday, June 23, 
3 o'clock ~ and reopened Saturday, July 1, 1911, at 
HARRIS A. DUNN, Secretary. 


10 o’clock A 
THE TRUST COMPANY OF AMERICA 


New York, June 20, 1911. 
The Board of Directors have this day declared a «quar- 
terly dividend of THREE PER CENT. upon the Capital 
Stock of this Company, payable June 30, 1911, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business on June 24, 1911. 
The transfer books will not clese. 
EDMUND L. JUDSON, Secretary. 


INSURANCE 
DIVIDEND NO. 119. 


Hanover Fire Insurance Co. 


New York, June 15, 1911. 
At a meeting of the Board of Directors, held — day, 
a Quarterly Dividend of Four (4) Per Cent. was dec lared, 
— at the Office of the Company, HANOVER RUT™D- 
ING, Nos. 34 & 36 Pine Street, on the first oy of July, 
1911, to Stockholders of record June 24th, 1911. 
Transfer books will be closed from June 24th, 1911, to 
July ist, 1911, both dates inclusive. 
JOSEPH McCORD, Secretary. 


HOME TITLE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


NOTICE OF DIVIDEND. 
Brooklyn, N Y., June 13, 1911. 

At a meeting of the board of direc pate held this day 
there was declared from out of the surnlus profits of the 
company « quarterly dividend of 24 PER CENT. out of 
the capital stock, payable on the 30th day of June, 1911, 
to stockholders of record, at the closing of stock transfer 
books. Stock transfer books will be closed 
June 23, 1911, and be reopened July 1, 1911, 


G. W. MAYNARD, Treasurer. 
RAILROADS 


THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA AND SANTA FE RAILWAY 
COMPANY. 
New York,>June 5, 1911. 


The Board of Directors has declared a semi-annual divi- 
dend (being dividend No. 26) on the PREFERRED — 
TS 





























; of this company of TWO DOLLARS AND FIFTY 


($2.50) per share, payable August 1, 1911, out of surplus 
net income, to holders of said PREFERRED STOCK as 
registered on the books of the Company at the close of 
business on June 30, 1911. The books will not be closed. 

Dividend cheques will be mailed to holders of PRE- 
FERRED STOCK who file suitable orders therefor at this 
office. 

Cc. K. COOPER, Assistant Treasurer, 
5 Nassau Street, New- York City. 
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CANADA SOUTHERN RAILWAY CO. 
Grand Centra: Terminal, N. Y., June 21, 1911.. 
The Board of Directors of this Company have declared 
a semi-annual dividend of ONE AND ONE-HALF PER 
CENT. upon its capital stock, payable at this office August 
Ist to stockholders of record at three o’clock P. M. on 
Friday, June 30th, 1911. 
CHARLES F. COX, Treasurer. 


CLEVELAND, erate <2: A oe oy & 8ST. LOUIS 


Grand Central Terminal, N. Ys, June 16, 1911. 
The Board of Directors of this company have declared 
a quarterly dividend of one and one-quarter per cent, upon 
its preferred capital stock, gerarte at the office of Messrs. 
J. P. Morgan & Co., New York, on July 20, to stockhold- 
ers of record, at three o’clock P. M., on Friday, June 


23, 1911. CHARLES F. OOX, Treasurer. 
LAKE SHORE & MICHIGAN SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


Grand Central Terminal, N. Y., June 21, 1911. 
The Board of Directors of this Company have declared a 
semi-annual dividend of SIX PER CENT. upon its Capital 
Stock, payable at this office July 29th to_stockholders of 
record at three o'clock M. on Friday, June 30th, 1911. 
They bave also declared a semi-annual dividend of SIX 
PER CENT. upon the M. 8. . I. Guaranteed Stock, 
payable at this office August ist to stockholders of record 

at three o’clock P. M. on Friday, June 30th, 1911. 
CHARLES F. COX. Treasurer. 


MICHIGAN CENTRAL RAILROAD CO. 
Grand Central Terminal, N. Y., June 21, 1911, 
The Board of Directors of this Company have declared 
a semi-annual dividend of THREE PER CENT. upon its 
capital stock, payable at this office July 29th to stock- 
holders of record at three o’clock P. M. on Friday, June 


80th, 1911. CHARLES F. COX, Treasurer. 











Pay-As-You-Enter Car Corporation 


50 CHURCH STREET 

: New York, June 17, 1911. 
The Board of Directors have this day declared a _quar- 
terly dividend of One and Three-quarters Per Cent. (1%%) 
on. the Preferred Stock of this Conspany, yable July 15, 
1911, to stockholders of record at the close of business 
July 5, 1911. Checks will be mailed by the Standard Trust 

Company of New Y -rk. ‘ 
CHARLES 8. FIBLDSTEEL, Secretary. 





PHILADELPHIA ‘COMPANY. 
Treasury Department. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., June 6, 1911. 
DIVIDEND: The Directors this day declared the regular 
quarterly dividend on the Common Stock of One and One- 
half Per Cent., (14%%,) payable August 1, 1911, to stock- 
holders of record July ist, 1911. Cheques will be mailed. 

Cc. J. BRAUN, Jr., Treasurer. 


PHILADELPHIA COMPANY. 
Treasury Department. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., June 17, 1911. 
DIVIDEND: The Directors this day declared an extra 

dividend of One-half (%) of One (1)-Per Cent. on the 
Common Stock, payable on August 1, 1911, to stockholders 
of record July 1, 1911, and an extra dividend of One-half 
(%) of One (1) Per Cent. on the Common Stock, payable 
on November 1, 1911, to stockholders of record October 2, 
1911. Cheques will be mailed. 

Cc. J. BRAUN, Jr., Treasurer. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


AMERICAN COAL PRDOUCTS COMPANY 


Dividend No. 34. . 
New York, June 21, 1911. 
A Quarterly Dividend of one and five-eighths per cent. 
(1%%) on the Capital Stock of the American Coal Prod- 
uets Company. has been declared payable on or _ before 
July ist, 1911, to stockholders of record June 23rd, 1911. 
ERNEST J. STEER, Treasurer. 








American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company 


Four Per Cent. Collateral Trust Bonds. 
Coupons from these Bonds, payable by. their terms on 
July 1, 1911, at the office of the Treasurer in New York. 
will be paid by the Manhattan Trust Company, 115 Broad- 
wav WILLIAM R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE & 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


A dividend of TWO DOLLARS PER SHARE 
will be paid on Saturday, July 15, 1911, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business on Fri- 
day, June 30, I9QII. 

WILLIAM R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 


The Electric Storage Battery Company 


Allegheny Avenue and roth Street, 


Phila., June 21st, 1911. 
The Directors have this day declared a dividend of one 
per cent. (1%) from the net earnings of the Company 
on both Common and Preferred Stocks, payable July rst, 
1911, to stockholders of record at the close of business 
on June 24th, 1911. Checks will be mailed. 
WALTER G. HENDERSON, Treasurer. 


THE OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY. 

17 Battery Place, New York City, June 14, 1911. 
The Board of Directors of The Otis Elevator Company 
has this day declared a quarterly dividend of $1.50 per 
share upon the Preferred Stock, and also a quarterly divi- 
dend of $1.00 per share upon the Common Stock of the 
Company, both payable at this office on July 15, 1911, to 
the Preferred and Common Stockholders of record at the 

close of business on June 30, 1911. 
W. G. McCUNE, Treasurer. 




















The United States Finishing Co. 


320 Broadway, N. Y., June 15, 1911. 


PREFERRED STOCK DIVIDEND No. 48 

The Board of Directors have this dav declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of One and Three-Quarters 
Per Cent. (1%%) upon the Preferred Stock of this 
Company,. payable July 1, 1911, to stockholders of 
record-at-the close of business June 20, rort. 
COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND No. 10 

_The Board of Directors have this day declared a 
dividend of One Per Cent. (1%) upon the Common 
Stock of this Company, payable July 1, 1911, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business June 20. 
19gIt. 
COUPON No. 14, due July 1, 1911, on consolidated 
mortgage 5 per cent. gold bonds of this Company 
will be paid at the office of The Trust Company of 
America, 37 Wall Street, New York City. 
COUPON No. 20, due July 1, rorr, on first mort- 


gage 5 per cent. bonds of THE STERLING ° 
ING & FINISHING COMPANY will be paid A fy! ak 


office of The Trust Compan f Ameri 
Street, New York City. variealitis merica, 37 Wall 


F. S. JEROME, Treasurer. 


United States Worsted Co. 


: 100 Fifth Avenue, New York 
A quarterly dividend of 134% on the Pref 
Stock has been declared by the Board of Dire 
tors, payable July 15th, 1911, to Stockholders of 
record July Ist, 1911. Books close July rst, rorr, 
and reopen July 15th, torr. 
P. ROBERT G. SJOSTROM, Treasurer 

















WELLS FARGO & COMPANY, 
51 Broadway. 


i cect it New York, June 26, 1911. 
x IVIDEND OF FIVE ENT 
upon the capital stock of this Company has Sn aed 
payable July 15, 1911, at the office of the Comnany to 
stockholders of record at the close of business July 5 


The transfer hooks will close on July 5, 1911 
and reopen at the opening of business July wt itt. 8 


A. W. ZIMMRRMANN, Secretary and Treasurer, 
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PIERCE-ARROW TOURING LANDAU IN THE TYROL 


There is not made today anywhere in the 
world a car more perfectly meeting all de- 
mands than the Prerce-Arrow Car 


THE PJERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR COMPANY, BUFFALO, NEW YORK 














Brown Brothers 
and Company 


59 Wall Street 
New York 


Fourth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
60 State St., Boston, Mass. 


Travelers’ Letters of Credit and 
International Cheques 


Investment Securities 
Lists Furnished on Application 


Brown, Shipley & Company 
Founders’ Court, Lothbary, London, E. C. 
123 Pall Mall, London, S. W. 





Boston, —s 





vose PIANOS 
The tone, 


ich and magnificent wearing qualities 

of the evoue Pano are only explained by the exclu- 

sive patented features = the high-grade material 

and ons cooert = workmanship that enter into their con- 

‘ose is anideal piano for the home, 

er tea oe Delivered in the — a free 

of charge, jon guaranteed. iberal allow- 
ance for old pianos and time payments cuamenele 

janos, let us send 


FREE-—If you are intevented in 
y illust og, that gives full 


you our 
information. 


vose & SONS PIANO co. 
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Greatly Reduced Rents 


On Sound - Shore 


AT GREENWICH, CONN. 


A beautiful Shore and Country Home 
To Rent, Furnished, 
for the Summer. 


Modern in all Repoiatments, five mas- 
ter’s bedrooms, six bathrooms, four maid's 
rooms; about one acre, on shore, with 
beautiful shade trees, lawn, garden, etc.; 
nice garage and stable, living quarters for 
chauffeur. 


YOU WILL WANT IT ON SIGHT. 


ESTATES, RESIDENCES, COTTAGES, 
FARMS, ACREAGE, BUILDING SITES 


for sale, at remarkably reasonable prices 
and terms. 


Address for particulars, 


LAURENCE TIMMONS 


Opp. R.R. station. Tel., 456 Greenwich, 
Conn. 














Use MENNEN’S S0®4T> 
Toilet Pp, 


and insist u 

using it also. pp een and 

will assist in uc in prevenins many of 

the skin diseases often ‘ 

$Seme — hereor mailed for 
for 4c. stamp. 

rary Mennen Co., Newark, &. J. 























